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A Means to Better Living” 


DVANCEMENT in culture, in 
A industry, in political organi- 
zation and living standards came 
to portions of Asia, Africa and Eu- 
rope before it came to the Amer- 
icas. But in many ways our New 
World peoples have progressed 
further than those of the Old 


*An address delivered May 14 by 
Mr. Randall, at the Hemispheric In- 
surance Conference held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
May 14-16, under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America and the Inter-Ameri- 
can Council of Commerce and Produc- 
tion. Mr. Randall was chairman of the 
host committee for the United States 
and his address was of such outstanding 
importance that we are departing from 
our usual custom of not reprinting 
speeches in THE JouRNAL. — Ed. 








By JESSE W. RANDALL 





World, and one of the reasons for 
that progress is that we have made 
more extensive use of insurance. 
That assertion is more than a glit- 
tering tribute to our business. It is 
a fact which can be proved by 
more than merely circumstantial 
evidence. 

Few people realize how much 
insurance has contributed to this 
progress. Insurance has returned 
large sums of money to our people 
in payments and benefits. Insur- 
ance has supplied billions of dol- 
lars of capital for the construction 
of railroads, utilities, factories and 
for the development of farms and 
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homes. But, perhaps even more 
important, insurance has lifted a 
substantial part of the burden of 
risk from men’s shoulders. In the 
diversity and breadth of its service, 
insurance is unique. 

If a person is to accomplish any- 
thing worthwhile in this world, 
he must take certain risks. But, 
if he carries too many of these 
risks, without passing on those 
which can be assumed for him by 
an insurance company, something 
is likely to go wrong and he is apt 
to find himself in financial diffi- 
culties. 

There are certain personal risks 
that are thrust upon all of us. 
These are the risks of dying and 
leaving our families without ade- 
quate support; the risk of losing 
our homes through fire, explosion 
or windstorm; the risk of losing 
our earning power through long 
protracted disability; the risk of 
losing our personal possessions 
through burglary or theft, and 
the risk of being sued for damages 
by someone who is injured by our 
automobile or on our property. 

If it were not possible to insure 
these risks, it would be foolhardy 
to add any additional risks to this 
heavy burden of personal risks. No 
man would dare to risk his money 
in a business venture because he 
would already be taking more 
than enough chances of loss with- 
out adding any more. 
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What insurance does is lift these 
personal risks from his shoulders, 
and leave him free to make the 
business ventures that may build 
his fortune and develop his coun- 
try. This fundamental contribu- 
tion of insurance to the progress of 
the great countries of our Western 
Hemisphere may, in the light of 
history, prove even more impor- 
tant than the huge sums it has as- 
sembled and provided for capital 
improvements and the billions of 
dollars it has disbursed in loss pay- 
ments and benefits. 

Insurance was an invention in 
the realm of finance, just as the 
various types of engines were in- 
ventions in the realm of mechan- 
ics; and insurance in its various 
forms has brought blessings to the 
human race just as have the me- 
chanical labor saving and time 
saving inventions. Insurance is a 
labor saver when it permits funds 
to be used in two ways at the same 
time. It is a time saver when it 
permits men to do things sooner 
than they could if it were not for 
insurance. 

Insurance must be given credit 
for its contribution to the better 
living of our people. Insurance is a 
product of human intelligence, 
and the extent of its use is a prod- 
uct of human energy. Truly, 
human beings, not inert minerals, 
are the real factors in a country’s 
progress. 
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High in the Alps, where much 
of the land is barren both above 
and below the surface, the Swiss, 
an industrious, sensible people 
with a minimum of natural re- 
sources, have demonstrated that 
they can have a very complete and 
happy life. These same Swiss seem 
to know an- 
other truth of 
which the whole 
world should 
be constantly 
reminded. This 
is that no one 
gains from war. 
Ultimately, one 
side is always 
victorious, and 
the other de- 
feated, but that 
merely means 
that the former 
lost less than 
the latter. 

Vast areas of 
the world that 
are rich in nat- 
ural resources 
are today producing a very meage1 
living for peoples who exert them- 
selves neither mentally nor physi- 
cally, and who do not employ the 
knowledge and skills of industry, 
agriculture and business — includ- 


ing insurance — that the rest of the 

world has gained and developed. 
The lands of North America and 

the lands of South America were 
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insurance has brought blessings 
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rich in minerals 2,000 years ago — 
richer, in fact, than they are today. 
But they seem to have supported 
only a scattered population in a 
meager sort of way. Compara- 
tively, there is a fullness to life 
now, but I am confident that it 
can be far richer for everyone 
if we in insur- 
ance will de- 
velop our busi- 
ness to an even 
greater extent 

- if the manu- 
facturers will 
develop theirs, 
and the mer- 
chants theirs 
and all of us, 
no matter what 
our business 
may be, strive 
to attain nearet 
to perfection in 
our techniques 
and in our over- 
all performance 

There are 
several incen- 
tives which induce men to estab- 
lish, to conduct and to expand 
business enterprises. One is pride 
of accomplishment; another, pleas- 
ure in accomplishment; another, 
opportunity to serve. 

But there is still another that has 
always seemed more potent, and 
that is profit. It is a great incen- 
tive. It has been an important 
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factor in developing many great 
enterprises. These enterprises have 
been important factors in provid- 
ing us with a higher and higher 
standard of living. The public has, 
on the whole, secured a good re- 
turn for paying this profit. It has 
in this way bought the services of 
the best brains and the energies of 
the best business managers. 

I have always taken great pride 
in the way insurance people can 
cooperate and compete at the 
same time. Cooperation carried to 
its extreme is monopoly, and that 
we have always avoided in the in- 
surance business. Competition car- 
ried to the extreme is warfare, and 
that too we have avoided in the 
insurance business. I think we 
have done a magnificent job of 
finding the happy medium be- 
tween monopoly and _ warfare. 
Here in the United States of 
America we cooperate and com- 
pete with British fire and casualty 
companies, and have done so on a 
friendly basis for many decades. 
Across our northern border in 
Canada, many of us have done 
business on a friendly and satis- 
factory basis for many decades. We 
hope that the time will come when 
the insurance organizations from 
the countries to the south of us 
will be cooperating and compet- 
ing with those of us from the 
United States of America, both in 
this country and in their countries. 
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We believe it will be for the bene- 
fit of us all. Business relations that 
are not beneficial in both direc- 
tions are not beneficial at all be- 
cause they have no lasting quality 
in them. 

We in the United States of 
America are great believers in the 
system of private enterprise. Like 
you, we are great lovers of free- 
dom — and we are convinced that 
private enterprise and freedom go 
hand in hand. If a nation kills 
one, it kills the other. 

There is an old saying to the ef- 
fect that where there is only one 
employer there can be no real 
freedom. It is easy to understand 
why this is true. If there is only 
one employer, and a person dis- 
agrees with his employer’s policies 
or methods of doing business, he 
cannot quit and go somewhere 
else to work. He must do what 
one employer says — and like it, 
or starve. In countries where the 
state controls all lines of business, 
the state is the only employer — 
and if a man wants to continue to 
eat regularly he must keep in 
right with the party in power. 
Where the state is the only em- 
ployer, man loses his freedom to 
change his job; he loses his freedom 
to criticize or differ with the party 
in power. In brief, man loses his 
freedom. 

We people in the United States 
of America believe in the system 
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of private enterprise because we 
feel it is the only system under 
which we can enjoy our freedom 
-that we, like you, prize so 
highly. Some of us, however, have 
wondered at times if the dicta- 
torial system of state control, such 
as was in effect in Germany and 
Italy before those nations fell in 
defeat, might not be more efficient 
than our system of private enter- 
prise. Some of us have wondered 
if by adhering to the system of 
private enterprise we might not be 
sacrificing efficiency for freedom. 
Private enterprise means competi- 
tion, and competition means du- 
plication of organizations, plants 
and equipment. Of course, if our 
system did sacrifice efficiency for 
the sake of freedom, we were quite 
content to make the sacrifice. 
Since the war, however, certain 
revelations have come out of Ger- 
many that prove pretty conclu- 
sively that the dictatorial system 
of state control was not nearly as 
efficient in the production of air- 
planes, tanks and other war mate- 
rials as was our system of private 
enterprise in the United States. 
One reason for the greater effi- 
ciency of our system in the produc- 
tion of war materials was that we 
had more capable men in charge 
of this work. In Germany, the men 
in charge of the various branches 
of war production were appointed 
by Hitler. Some few of them were 
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capable men. Many more of them 
were what we in the United States 
of America call ‘“‘stuffed shirts.” 
Now it is true that “stuffed shirts” 
sometimes get into responsible po- 
sitions in this country — but in 
times of emergency they do not 
last long. If a man appears to be 
falling down on an important job 
in this country, people freely say 
what they think about him. His 
failures get into the newspapers. 
He then must prove his case be- 
fore the court of public opinion. If 
he is doing a good job — if the 
criticism levelled against him is 
unjustified — he is vindicated and 
allowed to continue. If, however, 
the criticism is justified — if he is 
really nothing but a “stuffed 
shirt” —out he goes and some 
more capable man is selected to 
take his place. 

But, when a “stuffed shirt’? was 
appointed to an important posi- 
tion in Germany, no one dared to 
raise a word of criticism against 
him. He was appointed by the 
fuehrer, and criticism of a fuehrer 
appointee was regarded as criti- 
cism of the fuehrer himself. And, 
as you people know, up to about a 
year ago in Germany, criticism of 
the fuehrer was what we people 
in the insurance business term a 
“highly hazardous occupation.” 
So these incompetents in high 
places were allowed to blunder 
along through the entire course of 
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the war, and the planes or the 
tanks or the submarines which 
they were supposed to produce 
were not produced fast enough to 
insure victory. Had the dictatorial 
system of state control of industry 
been more efficient than our sys- 
tem of private enterprise, then the 
Axis powers would have won the 
war. World War II was a war of 
machines rather than of men. 
There were brave soldiers on each 
side. Victory depended on which 
side produced the most and the 
best machines. In this critical test, 
private enterprise conclusively 
demonstrated its superiority over 
state control. 

Insurance has made far greater 
progress in countries such as the 
United States than in countries 
where it was a state controlled in- 
stitution. There are two reasons 
for this. In the United States of 
America there are hundreds of in- 
surance companies and each is 
trying to grow and prosper. Each 
is trying to sell as much insurance 
as it can, and each knows that the 
better the protection and service it 
offers, the more chances it has to 
get the business. So companies in 
the United States are continually 
striving to improve their contracts 
and to do everything possible to 
win and hold the friendship of 
their policyholders and prospects. 
The better a line of insurance be- 
comes and the lower its price, the 
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more people there are who become 
willing to buy it. Competition, by 
improving the quality of both in- 
surance contracts and insurance 
service, and by cutting the cost of 
this protection, has greatly wid- 
ened the market for insurance. 

Where there is no competition, 
there is no incentive to improve. 
And where there is no improve- 
ment in a product or service — no 
broadening of the protection of- 
fered by insurance, and no reduc- 
tion in price — the market tends 
to remain static. The same people 
may continue to buy it year after 
year, but there will be little in the 
way of increased value or lowered 
cost to attract new buyers. 

Another reason why so much in- 
surance is bought in the United 
States of America is intelligent and 
aggressive salesmanship. In a state 
controlled economy, insurance is 
like a postage stamp. If you want 
it, you know where you can buy 
it. No one is going to come and tell 
you why you need it and persuade 
you to protect yourself. 

Human nature is pretty much 
the same the world over. We pre- 
fer to spend our money on things 
that will satisfy our immediate 
wants rather than on something 
that will protect us against some 
future contingency. Most of us are 
optimists. We hope and expect 
that we will escape the misfortune 
which brings grief, suffering and 





























loss to others. Therefore, unless 
someone calls on us and shows 
why we should insure, we are apt 
to put it off until it is too late. 

The competition of hundreds of 
companies has greatly improved 
the quality of salesmanship in the 
insurance business. As a matter of 
fact, this competition is so keen that 
only the trained, the intelligent 
and the aggressive salesman can 
survive. Intelligent and aggressive 
salesmanship has caused millions 
of people in the United States of 
America to buy insurance. Had it 
been necessary for these people to 
apply for this insurance at some 
government office or buy it some- 
where other than in their own 
offices or homes, few of them 
would be insured. 

Competition has built the insur- 
ance business in the United States 
of America. Competition has made 
the people of the United States of 
America the best insured people 
in the world. Naturally, we in the 
insurance business would be reluc- 
tant to abandon the system of com- 
petitive private enterprise which 
has worked so successfully in our 
business up to the present day for 
a system which has allowed the 
insurance business to stagnate, and 
which has not secured the wide 
distribution of the benefits of in- 
surance protection to the public 
at large in those countries where 
it has been tried. 
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In closing there are a few words 
I would like to say to the insur- 
ance men of North America as 
well as to our friends from the 
Middle and South Americas. 

We in the insurance business 
face a period of keen competition 
in the years that lie ahead. We 
face competition of one insurance 
company against other insurance 
companies. We face the competi- 
tion of other lines of business 
against insurance for the buyer’s 
dollar. And I foresee keen compe- 
tition between our system of pri- 
vate enterprise and the system of 
state control of industry. I hope, 
and expect, that this will be a 
peaceful competition; that we who 
believe in private enterprise and 
those who believe in a state con- 
trolled economy will each try to 
prove by the results we produce 
which of the two systems is best 
for the public at large. 

I am convinced that the system 
of private enterprise can create 
more progress and generate more 
prosperity than can any state con- 
trolled economy. It cannot, how- 
ever, if we try to live on past glory 
We must keep on our toes, ever 
eager to learn what the public 
wants and needs, and we must be 
constantly alert to improve our 
contracts and our service. It will 
not be promises or propaganda 
that will determine whether pri- 
vate initiative or state control will 








dominate the economy of the West- 
ern Hemisphere in the next quar- 
ter century. This will be deter- 
mined by the concrete results that 
each will be able to achieve. 
Whichever system is able to do the 
most for the great masses of people 
will be the system that will win 
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out. I am confident that our sys- 
tem of private enterprise can meet 
this test. But it must do it, not by 
dwelling complacently upon the 
contributions it has made in the 
past, but by doing a better job 
in the years to come than it has 
ever done before. 
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“Ts it all right to fill this order for 20 saws for the County Jail?’ 
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* The problem of public 
safety in Germany will not 
be solved for a long time 


Safety Report—Germany 


EUTER WEG was teeming with 
late afternoon traffic. The rel- 
ative security of the small German 
trolley car was a comfort, as it 
proceeded along Frankfurt’s prin- 
cipal street leading into the Amer- 
ican compound. Lumbering trucks 
and busses were mixed with jeeps 
and small cars of European make, 
as traffic thundered and streaked 
by the street car, on a road that 





by EDWARD R. GRANNISS 





The vehicles were parted, two: 
limp forms in khaki were removed 
from the Opel and sent off to a 
hospital. They both died during 
the night. They were foreign na- 
tionals attached to U. S. Army 
Headquarters — but could easily 
have been Americans. 












was all too nar- 
row for the vol- 
ume. 

We had almost 
reached the 
barbed wire en- 
closure when 
there was a crash 
in front of the 
car. A heavy 
truck, swinging 
around a stopped 
vehicle, had run 
head-on into a 
German made 
Opel. 











| pena R. GRANNISss, direc- 
tor of industrial engineer- 
ing for the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau of the Association, 
served during the war as a 
Lieutenant Colonel, chief of 
the Safety Branch, Army Serv- 
ice Forces, and was sent to 
Europe by the War Depart- 
ment to organize a safety pro- 
gram in the devastated dis- 
tricts. In the accompanying 
article, he gives a vivid, first- 
hand picture of conditions 
there, what was accomplished, 
and a hint of what lies ahead. 








In 1945, acci- 
dental injuries to 
American Army 
personnel in Eu- 
rope averaged 
over 26,000 a 
month; deaths 
ran 600 a month. 
Half of these mis- 
haps were charge- 
able to motor ve- 
hicle operation. 

It is not sur- 
prising to find 
unsafe conditions 
in the wake of 
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war, especially one of the size and 
nature we have just fought. And 
neither, the Army has decided, is 
it necessary or desirable to dis- 
count those conditions without 
doing something about them. The 
conditions which make Germany 
a hothouse for serious accidents 
have been building up for some 
time, and especially since D-day. 
It is the story of men and ma- 
terials in a weird environment. 

First, this war was the swiftest 
moving and at the same time the 
most ponderous war, in weight 
and bulk of materials needed for 
fighting, that ever took place. We 
used in Europe 47,641,882 long 
tons of war materials, from June, 
1942, to May, 1945, as compared 
with slightly over 8,000,000 tons 
throughout World War I. We 
used six times as much material 
per man as in 1918, the Pershing 
ton occupied 63 cubic feet of 
space while Eisenhower tons aver- 
aged 99 cubic feet. That amounts 
to 57 percent additional space per 
ton — on ships, on docks, in ware- 
houses and on highways, for the 
whole 47,000,000. 

The men who received, moved 
and used this material in Europe, 
did their jobs under the strain and 
hurry of combat conditions. This 
is the school in which they were 
trained. Speed, and yet more 


speed, was demanded not only 
of those in the front lines but also 
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of personnel with the more pro- 
saic jobs — men on the docks un- 
loading ships, railway men, truck 
drivers, men piling ammunition 
in supply dumps, men storing and 
moving supplies in cold and damp 
and poorly lighted warehouses, in 
lonely forests and in muddy fields. 
These men labored under cir- 
cumstances wholly contrary to our 
ideas of safe working conditions. 
They worked in the dark on slip- 
pery footing, they worked in the 
cold, they worked until numb with 
fatigue. They took innumerable 
chances. They had accidents. 
There are many examples which 
typify the general situation follow- 
ing D-day. For instance, a Liberty 
ship has five hatches. Two of these 
have jumbo booms capable of 
lifting 50 tons. Each other hatch 
has just the ordinary type of ship’s 
boom, able to lift from 6 to 9 tons. 
It is a basic safety rule of steve- 
dores that a boom must never be 
overloaded. A breaking boom is a 
stevedore’s nightmare. It almost 
always results in a catastrophe. 
And yet, men who knew the 
hazard did overload booms and 
some booms broke. These men 
were willing to face the hazard to 
themselves in order to get mate- 
rials to those who were fighting, 
and whose lives, in turn, depended 
upon receiving supplies quickly. 
Skill and courage were displayed 
in quantity in solving the supply 
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problems of our runaway armies, 
sweeping toward Germany, and 
it takes nothing away from the 
glory of our assault troops to note 
that their bravery would. have 
been of little value if supplies had 
not been furnished them to the 
very end of their campaign. 

The Red Ball 
Highway, 700 
miles of one-way 
street, will al- 
ways be famous 
because enough 
materials were 
trucked over it 
to keep the 
Army moving. 
Three months 
after D-day the 
American ar- 
mies held posi- 
tions which, ac- 
cording to 
original plan, 
they did not ex- 
pect to reach 
until nine 
months after 
D-day. But vehicles did travel too 
fast and followed too closely for 
safe operation — and many were 
wrecked. 

Safe practice rules are efficiency 
rules, and whether more — or less 
— materials would have been de- 
livered in these and other cases 
if safe practice regulations were 
followed, we don’t know. The 
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EDWARD R. GRANNISS 


. we have a bear by the tail 





GERMANY I! 


point being made here is that this 
is the school our men were trained 
in, following D-day. They took 
long chances and were praised for 
living dangerously. Men and ma- 
chines were sacrificed to get sup- 
plies as far inland as were needed. 
And habits acquired during this 
pressure period 
were not put 
aside when we 
had arrived at 
VE-day — nor 
will they all have 
been put aside 
when service 
men are again 
civilians. 

Problem num- 
ber one, therefore, 
is to teach and 
convince Army 
personnel in 
Europe, and 
elsewhere, that 
they no longer 
have to drive 
vehicles like 
madmen, that 
they no longer have to take long 
chances in order to do a good job; 
that men and materials no longer 
have to be sacrificed for speed. 
We have a serious “unlearning”’ 
as well as a learning problem with 
which to contend. 

Problem number two lies in the 
equipment now being used, par- 
ticularly in motor vehicle equip- 
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ment. When we invaded Germany 
we “liberated” what we needed. 
As the Army advanced it took 
over a large number of Ger- 
man motor vehicles, both civilian 
and military. They were, in a 
large measure, small, light cars 
and already in rundown condi- 
tion. ‘‘Motorized roller skates,” 
the G.I.’s called them. Because 
of the difficulty of maintaining 
and repairing cars of foreign make, 
and thousands of them are still in 
use, these cars have become pro- 
gressively more unsafe to drive. 
There are still the difficulties 
of our redeployment system. We 
were an army on wheels and prob- 
ably had the best vehicle main- 
tenance system — and the best 
maintenance personnel — that 
had ever been organized any- 
where. However, these mainte- 
nance units were made up largely 
of high-point men, most of whom 
have already left Europe. A lack of 
vehicle maintenance is being re- 
flected in our accident experience. 
Then there are the local condi- 
tions, including both people and 
environment. The problems of 
“Public Safety” in Germany will 
not be solved for a long time. All 
German cities look strikingly alike 
today. Each consists of a central 
area of ruins. The heart of the city 
where public buildings, hotels, 
amusement places, stores and 
shops were, is a mass of rubble. 
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This central area is surrounded 
by suburban home developments 

- many of Larchmont and Scars- 
dale quality — where bomb dam- 
age has not been too serious. Ber- 
lin, Frankfurt, Munich, Nurem- 
berg, Mannheim, are all the 
same. 

Also, the plan of living followed 
by the Germans is strikingly con- 
sistent. A spirit of selfishness, apa- 
thy and a complete lack of neigh- 
borly and community spirit seems 
generally evident. 

A new word, “‘scrounging,” has 
come into our European vocabu- 
lary. It means, getting what you 
can for your own personal and 
private use — regardless of who 
may suffer thereby. It is an im- 
portant occupation of the German 
civilians today, especially those 
in the cities. The rural German 
probably lives better than ever. 
He has plenty of food and fuel, 
but willingly produces little to 
share with his brothers in the 
city. He probably doesn’t have 
the city man’s sense of defeat. In 
faet, all of Germany seems per- 
fectly willing to sit and wait, until 
given some definite work or duty 
to follow. Reconstruction and re- 
pair, where it is done, is mostly of 
a temporary nature. There is little 
evidence of building for a per- 
manent future. 

A contrast that makes this all 
the more striking is London. In 
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All German cities look strikingly alike today, each consisting of a central area of ruins. This 
picture was taken in Frankfurt 


the British capital there are some 
2,200,000 dwellings and it is es- 
timated that about three-quarters 
received some kind of damage 
and over 100,000 were destroyed 
beyond repair. Yet so efficient 
has been the repair and clean up 
work in London that it has little 
of the appearance of a war torn 
city today. This will to repair for 
permanency on the part of the 
English undoubtedly is indicative 
of the civilian population’s refusal 
to ever anticipate defeat. It makes 
a striking contrast to German 
civilian feeling. 

Because the living conditions 





of the people have a direct bearing 
on the success of our safety work, 
one instance is given of how Ger- 
mans fare who attempt to travel, 
and they all seem to be in motion. 
The scene was in the Haupt Bahn- 
hof, the main railroad station 
in Frankfurt, not because this 
station is different from others, 
but Frankfurt is headquarters for 
United States Forces, European 
Theater, and here we had more 
opportunity for observation. 

This night a light, chilling rain 
was falling, but people, thousands 
of them, moved to and from the 
station, all carrying an unbelieva- 
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ble amount of luggage, held to- 
gether with string and rope. Each 
child old enough to walk had a 
pack on his or her back. The crowd 
contained an over abundance of 
women, but with a very generous 
portion of children and old men. 

While all carried packs, many 
had vehicles, pushcarts, baby car- 
riages, wheelbarrows, horse- 
drawn carts, three wheeled motor 
vehicles, wood burners and gas 
burners, and a few modern trucks. 
They jammed the streets to the 
station and created a constant and 
noisy traffic jam. 

As we watched, one family 
group, with more luggage than it 
could carry, moved bags, suitcases 
and small children from one pile 
to another, perhaps 25 yards dis- 
tant — then repeated the perform- 
ance, until they reached the sta- 
tion. By their appearance it could 
be surmised that the family had 
crossed Germany by this method. 

An elderly, tired looking couple, 
well dressed and apparently peo- 
ple of refinement, approached the 
station and inquired about train 
schedules. The train they desired 
left from the South Station, a four 
mile walk through the canyons of 
rubble from bomb-smashed build- 
ings, with no street signs or street 
lights for guidance. Armed only 
with general directions, they turned 
and slowly walked off into the 
darkness. 
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Inside, the station was in semi- 
darkness, one or two electric light 
bulbs high up under the ceiling 
gave just enough light to weaken 
the darkness. The floor was jammed 
with sleeping people who wedged 
their tired bodies into every inch 
of available space. Some had coats 
or a blanket, a few newspapers, 
and others nothing between them 
and the stone floor. Babies crawled 
about, ate lumps of dark bread, 
an¢@ slept in grotesque positions. 
Mothers were shouting hoarsely, 
trying to keep their families to- 
gether. Modesty was an _ unat- 
tainable luxury. 

As we left the station, a pretty 
little girl, perhaps 15 years old, 
with a heavy suitcase which 
knocked against her knees as she 
walked, stopped us and asked in 
English if we could get her on that 
night’s train for some northern 
city. She had her ticket, the prom- 
ise of a job, and had already spent 
one night in the station. Trains 
were always oversold and only a 
relatively small quota of persons 
was let into the outer train shed 
at train time. We.went to the 
M. P. Officer on duty and the girl 
was slipped through the gate to 
take her chance with several hun- 
dred extra passengers who would 
try to crowd on board the few 
available cars. However, we were 
told it didn’t pay to be soft. There 
were some 6,000 people in the sta- 
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The railroad stations in German cities are always crowded 


tion that night, many of them in 
worse predicaments than the little 
girl we had helped. Sometimes 
babies were born on the floor of 
the train shed. 

The German citizen is, of 
course, a leading factor in our 
traffic problem. And, unless it is 
assumed he is punch drunk from 
his recent experiences, it is dif- 
ficult to understand his complete 
lack of traffic consciousness. It is 
possible to stand on practically 
any busy thoroughfare in any 
German city and, despite the num- 
ber of vehicles in motion, to ob- 
serve German pedestrians step off 
curbs in the middle of the block 





and walk diagonally across the 
street, looking neither to the right 
nor left. This applies to men, 
women and children. Those on 
bicycles, and there are thousands 
of them, turn in and out of fast 
moving traffic with no regard 
for possible consequences. Ameri- 
can drivers have long since be- 
come completely exasperated and 
it is not easy to keep them in a 
sympathetic frame of mind with 
local driving needs. 

More and more German civil- 
ians are driving for our Army. 
Among these drivers, greater care 
for other Germans might be ex- 
pected, but the reverse is reported. 
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They have absolutely no patience 
with their moping brothers, and 
while persons in army uniform are 
accorded full respect and consid- 
eration, it seems to be almost a 
pleasure for some German drivers 
to run down their own country- 
men. Once behind the wheel of an 
Army car, they are ready to give 
us their interpretation of how 
conquerors should act. 

Then there are the physical 
conditions under which the duties 
of occupation must be performed; 
the crowded roads, the crumbling 
buildings, walls, the temporary 
bridges, the bomb-pitted road sur- 
faces and the constant moving and 
shifting of displaced persons with 
the multitude of vehicles cluttering 
the principal streets and highways. 

Many of the streets are merely 
lanes cleared through the rubble 
of demolished buildings. Bricks, 
mortar, steel members, broken 
glass and miscellaneous debris 
have been pushed back with barely 
enough room for traffic to pass 
through. Sidewalks are not the 
rule and vehicles and pedestrians 
mingle freely. 

In Berlin, in the Russian con- 
trolled section, cleaning up of 
streets has not gone ahead quite so 
rapidly, probably because so many 
of the able-bodied men have been 
taken to Russia to rehabilitate des- 
troyed Russian cities. Here, wom- 
en and old men work in the ruins, 
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forming long queues or bucket 
brigades, passing dirt and bricks 
by the pail full from hand to hand, 
from the streets to some conven- 
ient dumping ground. Many bod- 
ies, of course, still remain in the 
ruins, as one’s nose quickly deter- 
mines. 

Smashed tanks and automobiles 
still litter the scenery, in which 
small children play their games of 
make-believe. Building ruins are 
also their playground. Here is op- 
portunity for a child safety pro- 
gram — beyond anything we have 
ever imagined. 

The Army Safety Program, as 
adopted in the European theater 
and put into effect on the first of 
December, 1945, has the advan- 
tage of completeness and simplic- 
ity. It encompasses military and 
civilian personnel, both male and 
female, and prisoners of war, and 
places special emphasis on motor 
vehicle operation, the major prob- 
lem. Safety officers are appointed 
at each echelon down to and in- 
cluding company or comparable 
level. This will involve 27,000 
men in safety activities, for some 
part of their time: At division 
level, and higher, safety directors 
will give full time. 

Reporting involves four forms. 
There is an individual injury form 
and one individual motor vehicle 
report, made out at company 
level within a few hours after the 
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accident happens. Each month 
individual accidents are entered 
on summary forms and these sum- 
maries, one each for personal in- 
juries, and vehicle accidents, are 
forwarded to battalion headquar- 
ters — where new summaries are 
prepared on the same form, this 
time for all subordinate compa- 
nies. This resummarizing is car- 
ried at each level until a composite 
report is prepared for the com- 
manding general, including the 
experience of the entire theater. 

A work sheet is available also, 
for accident analyses at the orig- 
inal or reporting unit. It is a ruled 
sheet without headings on which 
data of various natures may be 
compared and concentrations of 
accidents determined. 

The individual accident reports 
are retained at the lower levels 
with the exception of fatal reports. 
An extra copy of each fatal acci- 
dent report is made and this fol- 
lows the summary report through 
their channels to the theater head- 
quarters command. 

Another feature of the program 
is a Theater Safety Council, on 
which will be represented all of the 
major forces. The assistant chief 
of staff, G-1, will act as chairman 
of the Council. The program will 
be supervised by G-1 and operated 
by the theater provost marshal. 

The question, “‘How long is the 
occupation of Germany going to 
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last?” is asked frequently. It is 
doubtful if anyone can answer it. 
Our army commanders have per- 
formed a minor miracle in bring- 
ing some order out of the original 
chaos. Some railroads and street 
cars are running; electric and gas 
plants, water works and sewers 
are operating —to a degree — 
several million homeless people 
have somehow been housed and 
fed. But to the eye of even casual 
observers, the amount of work re- 
maining to be done seem little less 
than colossal. 

There are more than 17,000,000 
German civilians in the American 
occupation zone; 700,000 Ger- 
man prisoners of war; another 
700,000 aliens who won’t go back 
to their own countries, or can’t. 
There are another 500,000 refu- 
gees who fled to the American 
zone from the British, Russian 
and French zones. It is estimated 
that there are 3,000,000 more 
persons in the American zone than 
there were in 1939. And less than 
20 percent are self supporting. 

How long will we be in Ger- 
many? 

Some guess a generation at 
least. As one American officer said: 
“We have a bear by the tail and it 
isn’t going to be easy to let go, 
and still be safe.” And while we 
have this unhappy job, safety and 
health responsibilities are going to 
be among the most important. 














Annual Meeting of the Association 





(c) Bachrach 
RICHARD V. GOODWIN WILLIAM E. McKELL 
President Vice President 


T THE ANNUAL MEETING Of the Association of Casualty and Surety 

Executives in May in New York City, Richard V. Goodwin, first 

vice president of the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company, and William 

E. McKell, president of the New York Casualty Company and vice 

president of the American Surety Company, were elected president and 
vice president respectively. 

J. Dewey Dorsett was re-elected general manager and Ray Murphy 
was re-elected general counsel of the Association. Both were first elected 
to their present offices at the annual meeting two years ago. 

The following member companies were re-elected to membership on 
the Executive Committee: General Accident, Fire and Life Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd.; Indemnity Insurance Company of North America; 
Maryland Casualty Company; Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 
Company; National Surety Corporation and Travelers Insurance 
Company. 
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* People are not standing 
in line to buy insurance — 
but there is plenty of new 
business to be had 


Salesmanship: Reconversion Key 


Wo THINGS can be said about 
"Th a casualty business in this 
phase of the postwar era. The first 
is that there is no pent-up demand 
for casualty insurance. People are 
not standing in line for burglary 
policies as they are for nylon 
stockings. The insurance agent, 
unlike his neighbor, the automo- 
bile dealer, cannot advertise that 
a new shipment of policies has 
been received and he is taking 
orders on the basis of first come 
first served. During the war those 
who wanted insurance policies 
were able to get them. There may 
have been paper shortages, but 
there was always paper for poli- 
cies. So the casualty business faces 
peace with no backlog of unfilled 
orders. 

The other thing to be said is 
that casualty insurance is on the 
threshold of a boom period. It 
marches by the side of commerce 
and industry. Soon industry will 
begin to operate in high gear. It 
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will pour out the old familiar 
products — automobiles, radios, 
household appliances, etc. — and 
it will bring out new products in 
the field of electronics, plastics, 
and synthetics. New construction 
and new production — all on a 
vast scale — mean more extensive 
selling, use, and ownership and 
this, in turn, means more liability 
insurance, workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance, theft insurance, 
and personal accident insurance. 

There is nothing contradictory 
in these two observations. Past 
insurance needs have been met, but 
tremendous future needs rise up to 
challenge all engaged in the busi- 
ness. In the literal sense, we have 
no unfinished business but plenty 
of new business. This is simply 
another way of saying that the 
key to reconversion in the casualty 
business is salesmanship. Never 
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before has there been so heavy an 
accent on production. 

Now an operating executive is 
presumed to be ignorant of the 
technique of selling. Yet, I ven- 
ture the suggestion that hard work 


and knowledge of the business will 


do the trick. We are about to 
enter a phase of business activity 
out of which an insurance agent 
can make a good living if he will 
make five calls each day and every 
day, though the weather be fair or 
foul, whether he be in radiant 
health or suffering from indiges- 
tion. And he who will make éen 
calls a day on the same basis will 
prosper accordingly. The applica- 
tion of hard work to the job of sell- 
ing involves no problem of recon- 
version. 


PostwArR SELLING 


There are, however, certain ob- 
servations which might be made 
in connection with the point of 
view we bring to bear on postwar 
selling. It is in our thinking about 
casualty insurance that we may 
need reconversion. Specifically, | 
suggest the desirability of doing 
three things. If we are to meet 
tomorrow’s requirements we should 
(1) sell blanket or comprehensive 
coverage, (2) sell three-year poli- 
cies, (3) exploit all elements and 
all applications of each line or 
kind of insurance. 
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BLANKET INSURANCE 


The practice of selling a naked 
OLT policy to a home owner is as 
dead as the dodo and the selling 
of a bare liability policy to a 
manufacturer as extinct as the 
great auk. The modern way, the 
required way, is to sell third part) 
liability insurance which will pro- 
tect the policyholder against in- 
surable loss from liability for bod- 
ily injury and property damage 
however arising. Thus, the in- 
dividual home owner should be 
sold the comprehensive personal 
liability policy or the blanket per- 
sonal liability policy, however 
called, -which in one contract em- 
braces liability insurance on the 
policyholder’s house, his participa- 
tion in sports, his personal acts, 
employer’s liability to domestic 
servants, medical reimbursement 
expense and, indeed, every condi- 
tion of ownership or activity out- 
side his business or profession 
which will make for liability. 

In the manufacturer’s liability 
field, the agent who offers a bare 
liability policy as a sort of Siamese 
twin ‘to the workmen’s compensa- 
tion policy is definitely prewar and 
not postwar. The greatest indict- 
ment that can be made of an in- 
surance agent or of an insurance 
company is the practice of selling 
policies which do not cover con- 
tingencies that may be expected 
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to arise out of the undertaking 
insured. It seems almost unneces- 
sary to catalogue the variety of 
third party risks to which the 
average manufacturer is subject 

to point out that there is the 
hazard of the ownership of prop- 
erty, operation of elevators, manu- 
facture of goods, 
sale of goods, 
responsibilities 
assumed to oth- 
and some- 


ers, 
times even to 
his own em- 


ployees under 
various con- 
tracts, and to 
further point 
out that which 
is so often for- 
gotten, namely, 
that all of these 
elements of haz- 
ard may involve 
damage to 
property just as H. P. 
well as injury 
to persons. 
There is only 
one form of insurance to sell a 
manufacturer, and that is a com- 
prehensive or blanket form which 
covers all insurable third party li- 
ability risk to which the manufac- 
turer may be subject. 

Banks, too, need comprehen- 
sive liability insurance covering 
them in every capacity in which 


. hard work 
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and a knowledge of the 
business 
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they have relationship to prop- 
erty. Banks own property, they 
rent property from and to others, 
they act as executor, trustee, ad- 
ministrator, and in other fiduci- 
ary capacities. Sometimes through 
their appointment as executor, 
they may operate going businesses. 
Quite obviously, 
a policy broad 
enough to meet 
the need of 
banks for third 
party liability 
protection tran- 
scends the nor- 
mal OLT policy 
as to scope, con- 
ditions, and 
provision for 
automatic cov- 
erage. 

Observe that 
in discussing 
blanket third 
party liability 
insurance, I[ use 
the term “in- 
surable loss’’ or 
“insurable risk.” 
That qualification has reference to 
the property damage section of the 
liability policy and is used to dif- 
ferentiate between loss caused by 
accident and loss arising from the 
vicissitudes of business operation. 
Financial losses arising from fail- 
ure to meet certain specifications 
or standard of performance are the 
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responsibility of the policyholder 
rather than that of the casualty 
underwriter and the average busi- 
nessman so understands it. Nui- 
sance claims and the consequences 
of deliberate acts are in the same 
category. The phrase “‘caused by 
accident” is very properly a part 
of the property damage insuring 
agreement. 

The sale of blanket insurance 
in the burglary field not only 
meets public requirement but also 
eliminates much of the misunder- 
standing arising from the tech- 
nical distinctions presented by the 
various forms of theft coverage. 
We take too much for granted in 
our assumption of the buyer’s 
understanding of the difference 
between burglary, robbery and 
theft and between losses which 
occur from the infidelity of em- 
ployees and those caused by the 
criminal acts of outsiders. A 
blanket policy not only eliminates 
misunderstandings but also facili- 
tates the sale of theft insurance. 

Think how much easier it is to 
sell the broad form money and 
securities policy than it is the old- 
fashioned burglary and robbery 
policies covering named _ perils, 
such as paymaster, messenger rob- 
bery, office and store robbery, 
and mercantile safe burglary. The 
broad form policy provides in- 
surance against practically all loss 
to money and securities while re- 
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taining the basic burglary and 
robbery coverage on merchandise. 
Nor is it necessary to stop even 
here in affording blanket theft cov- 
erage. The broad form money and 
securities policy may be combined 
with the commercial blanket 
bond, the depositor’s forgery pol- 
icy, and all-risk coverage to se- 
curities in safe deposit boxes by 
means of the comprehensive dis- 
honesty, disappearance, and de- 
struction policy. 

For the individual there is the 
combination residence policy 
which in one form covers personal 
theft, personal liability, water 
damage, and other hazards. Here, 
indeed, is a contract that gives a 
full measure of protection to the 
home owner. 


THREE-YEAR POLICIES 


Now for my second point — 
that three-year policies should be 
written wherever possible. This 
procedure is recommended as a 
necessary step in the reduction of 
office detail and, therefore, of of- 
fice overhead. One of the dangers 
that confronts us today is the 
possibility that we shall be over- 
whelmed by detail. The rating of 
risks requires the development of 
more information than ever be- 
fore, frequently requiring more 
than one interview with a pro- 
spective insured. State laws, like 
the automobile financial responsi- 
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Most agents will find there is an airport in the vicinity and airplane owners in 
their own community 


bility laws, impose additional cler- 
ical requirements in the furnish- 
ing of coverage information and 
accident reports. Rates and rating 
methods are constantly changing 
not only in the casualty field but 
in the fire and bonding fields. 
Some of these changes are of such 
character as to involve. the en- 
dorsing or rewriting of policies. 
It is comparatively easy for an 
insurance agent or broker to de- 
vote to office affairs the time and 
effort which should be spent in 
the production of business. 





When the business is written on 
a three-year basis, one policy is 
written and delivered instead of 
three. Time consumed in making 
the second and third renewals 
stick can be used for the solicita- 
tion of new business. Then, too, 
the producer is under obligation 
to tell his clients that savings as 
high as 1624 percent can be made 
if policies be written for three years 
and paid for in advance. If ad- 
vance payment is not possible 
then arrangements can be made 
for the installment payment of 
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premium, sometimes in considera- 
tion of a surcharge of 5 percent on 
two and one-half annual premi- 
ums, or of a discount of 10 per- 
cent from three annual premiums. 
True enough, the installment pay- 
ment of premium injects an ele- 
ment of office detail which is lack- 
ing in advance payment of term 
policies, but the writing of a three- 
year contract, even on _ install- 
ments, gets a risk out of the way 
for a time and permits the agent 
to devote proportionately more 
time to new business solicitation. 


VARIETY OF PROSPECTS 


My third recommendation for 
postwar selling was that we exploit 
all elements and all applications 
of each line or kind of insurance. 
A few examples will illustrate the 
point. 

Foreign substance coverage for 
beverage manufacturers does not 
exhaust the infinite variety of the 
products liability insurance busi- 
ness. It is true that the sale and 
processing of food and drink im- 
mediately suggest themselves as 
fit subjects for products liability 
insurance. This is equally true, 
however, of nearly every manu- 
factured article, whether it be an 
article of clothing, a household 
appliance, drugs, cosmetics, chem- 
icals — indeed, most everything 
that may be handled by a proces- 
sor or used by a consumer. Prod- 
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ucts public liability and property 
damage insurance has been writ- 
ten and losses have been paid on 
perfumes, coal, water, tires, en- 
gines, candy, and an endless vari- 
ety of goods in the raw or manu- 
factured state. 

Again, contractual liability in- 
surance is not limited to agree- 
ments related to railroad side- 
tracks. Easements, rights-of-way, 
pipe lines, overhead wires among 
other physical hazards, and the 
relationship and responsibilities 
arising out of contracts of sale all 
present opportunities for contrac- 
tual liability insurance and most 
of them are insurable. Contrac- 
tors will occasionally hold owners 
harmless as to premises or prop- 
erty worked upon. Frequently con- 
tractors will, by agreement, waive 
their subrogation rights under 
their compensation policies in re- 
spect of injuries to their own work- 
men suffered through the negli- 
gence of their principals. 

The burglary field embraces 
certain all-risk insurance, such as 
money and securities, accounts 
receivable, and valuable papers, 
and with these facilities the area 
of solicitation is broadened im- 
mensely. These all-risk policies are 
readily salable and they have wide 
application. For example, the val- 
uable papers policy can be sold to 
nearly every business and to many 
individuals. Such policies have 
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been sold to manufacturers cov- 
ering their plans and blueprints, to 
title companies covering their ab- 
stracts, to individual lawyers cov- 
ering their briefs, and to composers 
covering their manuscripts. 

Third party property damage 
is a coverage frequently neglected 
by many agents. There is a de- 
mand for high limit third party 
property damage insurance in 
connection hazards with risks in- 
volving catastrophe. 

In considering the exploitation 
of the various kinds of insurance 
embraced in the miscellaneous 
liability category, special emphasis 
should be placed on aviation lia- 
bility insurance. Aviation insur- 
ance is not a specialized line, 
shrouded in glamor and mystery, 
to be undertaken only by aviation 
specialists. On the testimony of 
responsible air line operators and 
of agents successful in the busi- 
ness, it appears that aviation is a 
realistic business which is seeking 
normal banking channels for its 
financing and normal insurance 
channels for its insurance. Most 
agents will find that there is an 
airport in their vicinity and that 
there are airplane owners :in their 
own communities. Aviation prom- 
ises to be a big business and a 
variety of aviation insurance mar- 
kets are available. There is only 
one way for the local agent to get 
acquainted with this business, and 
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that is for him to write the planes, 
the airports, and the air-service 
facilities in his own community. 


WoRKMEN’s COMPENSATION 


Let’s now turn to the workmen’s 
compensation business. Here the 
situation is quite different from 
that of the other major casualty 
lines. The producer’s problem 
does not consist of persuading the 
public of the necessity for insur- 
ance but of maintaining and ad- 
vancing his position in a highly 
competitive field. 

In most jurisdictions workmen’s 
compensation rates and rating 
methods are uniform for all classes 
of carriers. Furthermore, these 
rates are established on the basis 
of the average expense loading for 
stock companies, which is gener- 
ally 40 percent. The expense load- 
ings of other types of carriers vary 
downward to 14 percent in cer- 
tain cases. Because of this fact, 
participating companies may, 
through dividends, achieve the 
flexibility which is denied fixed 
cost carriers. Under existing con- 
ditions of flexibility in casualty 
lines other than workmen’s com- 
pensation, it has been found pos- 
sible to adjust rates and rating 
methods on an overall basis so as 
to fit the experience of individual 
risks. 

It is the duty of insurance pro- 
ducer and company underwriter 








alike to observe the trend of rate 
regulation as it may affect the 
handling of the workmen’s com- 
pensation business and to cooper- 
ate at all times in the advocacy of 
methods which will permit fixed 
cost carriers to adjust rates to the 
requirements of individual risks. 
At the present time, three factors 
seem related to such adjustment. 
In the first place, retrospective 
rating in its present or in an im- 
proved form or some alternative 
form of individual risk rating 
seems necessary to measure the 
loss content of risks. Secondly, 
there should be authority to com- 
bine various casualty lines of in- 
surance for one insured for the 
purpose of establishing an equita- 
ble rate based on that insured’s 
experience. The combination of 
the experience for separate casu- 
alty lines will eliminate the fortui- 
tous loss history of the separate 
lines and will achieve a more 
equitable premium cost for the 
entire exposure. The third factor 
bearing on the situation is graded 
expense ratios, and I would em- 
phasize the necessity of grading all 
affected elements of expense both 
company and agency. 

It is realized that not all stock 
companies and not all stock com- 
pany agents agree on specific plans 
to give effect to the principles just 
enunciated, and the opinion of 
conflicting elements in the busi- 
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ness are entitled to respect. It 
seems to be fundamental, how- 
ever, that if stock companies are 
to compete, particularly on larger 
business, they must never lose 
sight of the necessity of establish- 
ing expense ratios on large risks 
consistent with the expense re- 
quirements of such risks and of 
establishing responsive rating sys- 
tems which will develop rates 
fitted to the loss requirements of 
individual risks. 

In conclusion, let me repeat 
that salesmanship is the key to 
reconversion in the casualty in- 
surance business. The large war- 
time premiums which were the 
product of government require- 
ment in connection with war proj- 
ects are gone and in their place 
we are called upon to develop the 
normal premiums of peacetime 
America. The job will not be easy. 
Yet, our responsibilities are clearly 
indicated and can be briefly 
stated. We must meet every proper 
demand for insurance protection 
by business and the individual. 
We must study the loss potentiali- 
ties of every risk and offer com- 
prehénsive contracts which will 
provide protection against them. 
And, finally, we must cooperate 
to keep our business free from 
restriction and regimentation so 
that we may continue to give the 
policyholder the insurance whieh 
he rightfully expects. 
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Six Years Ago 


| Many agents have neglected the opportunities for increased commissions 
| through the sale of fidelity coverage because they have the impression the busi- 
ness is complicated and can be sold only by an experienced representative. In 
reality dishonesty insurance is quite simple, the gist of the contract being protec- 
tion to the employer against loss caused through dishonesty by a bonded 
employee. Present day fidelity contracts are short, clear, easy of understanding 
and can be mastered with little study. — W. H. Bennem. 


Four Years -Ago 


After ten years of recruiting men for our business and then training these men 
through a sales training school, and following over 2,000 of them in the field, 
looking over their production records and seeing them at work, I have come to 
the very definite conclusion that everyone is a natural born salesman and can 
succeed in the insurance business if he will but use a few basic principles . . . 
if you will be optimistic and enthusiastic, will know all about your prospect and 
his needs before the interview, value his time and yours and get down to busi- 
ness, create interest at the very start of the interview and hold that interest by 
knowing your contract, and will work, I predict your success in selling more 
insurance. — F. W. Potter. 


Two Years Ago 


In order to build up a volume of comprehensive liability insurance, you must 
have enthusiasm. Also, the attempted sale must be made on the basis of coverage 
and you should never discuss the individual lines, as such. Otherwise, you will be 
a confronted with the same resistance that you would encounter if you attempted 
to sell the prospect six or eight individual policies and he would begin to pick 
and choose, thereby eliminating the advantages of the comprehensive contract. 
« . . Comprehensive is a “‘Package Policy.”’ Sell it as such! — Paul J. Emme. 
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STANLEY A. MATZKE 


NEBRASKA 


HON. 





HE HONORABLE STANLEY A. MATZKE was elected Director of 

Insurance for the state of Nebraska June 1, 1945. A resident of 
that state all his life, he received his LL.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in 1924. That same year he began the practice 
of law in Milford, Neb. He was elected for two consecutive terms, 
1926 and 1930, county attorney of Seward County, and also twice 
elected, in 1940 and 1942, to the Nebraska state legislature. In addi- 
tion to his position as commissioner, he has been secretary-manager 
of the Seward Equitable Building and Loan Association since 1941. 
(As this issue of The JouRNAL goes to press, we are informed that 
Mr. Matzke has resigned as Director of Insurance to become Farm 
Editor of the Nebraska State Journal. Don Hodder, First Assistant 
Director, will succeed him. Ed.) 
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HON. WILLIAM H. CHESNUT 





PENNSYLVANIA 


HE HonoraBLe WILLIAM H. Cuesnut, Secretary of Labor 
Tiana Industry for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, is a 
native of Philadelphia. He attended elementary schools there, and 
completed his education in England. He entered the field of indus- 
trial and public relations, and gained wide experience before enter- 
ing the service of the state in March, 1939, as director of the Work- 
men’s Compensation ‘Bureau in the Department of Labor and 
Industry. In October of that same year, he was appointed secre- 
tary of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, and was directed to 
a administer payment of the state’s share of occupational disease 
liabilities under a special appropriation act of the legislature. He 
was named to the Cabinet of the Governor as Secretary of Labor 
and Industry in January, 1943. 
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. ACCIDENT 
Right Color, Wrong Consistency. One 
mother had seme frantic moments as she 
snatched her baby from the carriage, 
which had been struck by a car. Red 
streamed down the child’s face as she 
raced for the doctor. He diagnosed the 
situation quickly — the baby, alive and 
well, was covered with catsup, left in 
the carriage after the morning’s market- 
ing (Bronx, N. Y.). . . . Debarked Too 
Soon. The crew of a tugboat hauled a 
strange catch aboard not long ago—a 
man, whom they found floundering in 
the middle of the river. He explained that 
he had fallen off a ferry after it left Fort 
Lee, N. J., but declined to say how 
long it had been since he made his im- 
promptu exit from the boat (Hudson 
River, N. Y.). 
. . » AUTOMOBILE 
Fruit Cup Extraordinary. A fruit stand 
was opened extemporaneously on 11th 


Avenue near 16th Street when a two and 
a half ton truck loaded with oranges, 


apples and grapefruit broke an axle and 
overturned. Hurried lunchers could help 
themselves to a ready-mixed selection of 
fruit, complete with curb service (New 
York City)... . What — No Bread? 
Then there was the truck that got out of 
control and liberally spread its cargo — 
25,000 pounds of honey —across the 
highway. To quote the police, it was “a 
sweet mess!” (Steubenville, O.). .. . 
Gets the Jump on the Fire. Driving peace- 
fully along the road, the truckdriver 
glanced idly over his shoulder to see what 
Was Causing a scraping noise. He wasn’t 
idle long. A broken crank shaft was strik- 
ing sparks from the road, and tongues of 
flame were racing toward him along a 
path of dripping gasoline. He didn’t stop 
to think — he acted. He jumped. The 
next instant flame met truck — and 
truck was no more (Lancaster, Pa.). 


. - . BuRGLARY AND THEF! 


Turnabout. Four bewildered families an- 
swered their doorbells one evening to 
find, piled on their doorsteps, loot which 
had been stolen from their homes a few 
weeks before. Not content with self- 
reformation, the erstwhile burglar had 
a word of reprimand for one of his vic- 
tims. Pinned to the door was a note which 
read, ‘*This will teach you. Never leave a 
window open” (Weehawken, N.J.). . . . 
Right Crime, Wrong Direction. The 
burglar vehemently denied charges of 
breaking into the building — on the con- 
trary, he explained, he had broken out. 
His story was that he had entered the 
building before closing time and had 
waited patiently until the offices were 
deserted before making his haul. When 
he was finally ready to depart, he dis- 
covered to his consternation that he was 
locked in. He was forced to leave via a 
fire escape — from which he dropped 
into waiting arms of the law (New York 
City). 
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MAN-MADE. The San Francisco fire department NNATURAL. Inhabitants of the town near the foot of Mt. 
has been deluged with phoned alarms about this Sakurajima have already fled, as lava pours down the sides 
display of smoke and flames; but it is only part of of the volcano which began to erupt last March. Eruptions — 
reconversion. Under careful control, surplus mate- one every three seconds — send billows of smoke hun- 
rials of an incendiary plant are being disposed of. dreds of feet into the air, and can be heard for 25 miles. 


A ‘Pyrotechnics 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


Accident: ¥ 


FOLLY’S HANDIWORK. You must look closely to see the automo- IT CAN HAPPEN HERE! All smashups 
bile crushed beneath this bus’s wheels. The driver of the car and his are not confined to the highway. Here 
companion, unconcernedly racing another down an Ogden, Utah, men work to raise a tugboat which was 
highway, did not notice the oncoming bus. Force of the crash drove rammed by a transpacific steamship in 
the auto under it, injuring the driver and killing the car's occupants. San Francisco Bay. Crew escaped injury. 














INSURANCE CLUB of Pittsburgh, organized in 1926, has annually held dinner meetings out of which 
evolved Pittsburgh Insurance Day. This year, on March 4, hundreds attended, some of whom are pic- 
tured on these pages. Here, reading left to right: C. B. Gamble, vice president, Fidelity & Guaranty Fire 
Corp.; Harry V. Ogden, president, Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp.; W. Kaye Estep of the middle depart- 
ment, Assn. of Fire Underwriters, and Paul M. Simmerman, U. S. Casualty Co. 


A Pittsburgh Insurance Day 


THE NEWS 


FRIENDLY ARGUMENT is carried on during the purely social 
part of the evening, following the Insurance Day dinner. Nei- 
ther John J. O’Donnell of Lon C. Jeffrey & Co. (left) nor Nor- 
bert H. Weidner of the Reliance Life Insurance Co. of Pitts- 


burgh seems quite ready to throw in the towel as yet. to be settled down for the evening. 


ee 





ALSO PRESHIT at th 
dent and seq} tary, Gl 
dent of the Nj jional 
Elwell, U. S| fanage 
at the Insurag je Day 


le 


COMPLETE ACCORD seems, on the other hand to exis 
J. Leslie Earhardt, assistant U. S. manager, Royal lj erpool 
Ralph H. Alexander, Deputy Commissioner of Ing tance f 
sylvania, and Clarke Smith, president, Globe Indema yy Co., 


PRES§{T at the convention were Elmer Van Dusen, vice presi- 
d sei tary, Globe & Rutgers Group; John M. Thomas, presi- 
f the NM ional Union Fire Insurance Company, and Edward W. 
, U.S} fanager Royal Exchange Assurance, principal speaker 
Insuraq te Day Fire Insurance Conference. 


N PICTU 


| ae 


hand to exist among 
yal lj erpool Groups; 
f Ing tance for Penn- 
\demal ty Co., who seem 


CONVIVIAL GROUP of delegates includes Jay N. Jamison, 
executive vice president of the Reliance Life Insurance Co. of 
Pittsburgh; W. Ray Thomas of Logue Bros. & Co.; J. Scott King, 
secretary of the America Fore Group, and Albert E. Thyselius, 
supervisor of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc. 


RES. 


‘Pittsburgh Insurance Day ¥ 


ENJOYING THEMSELVES too are John Glendening, vice president and secretary, the Home Fleet; 
Carlyle H. Hill, executive manager, middle department, Assn. of Fire Underwriters; Raymond E. 
Minner, secretary, the Home Fleet; William B. Reardon, vice president of the Loyalty Group, and 
Elmer Van Dusen, vice president and secretary, Globe & Rutgers Group. Speakers, forums, luncheon, 
banquet, entertainment — that is, Pittsburgh Insurance Day, 1946 — was judged a definite success. 





OVERSIZED LOG FIRE. Plenty of families could have kept warm last FLAME CLOUD. For nearly 5 
winter with the $2,000,000 worth of logs which went up in smoke during hours, billows of burning gasoline 
this fire in a Canada paper mill’s ‘stockpile. Fortunately the flames, of shot over 400 feet from the leaking 
undetermined origin, were quenched before they reached the plant build- pipeline ignited by this car. Car’s 
ings, but they put the vital Hull-Ottawa bridge out of commission. two occupants were badly burned. 


A Fire, 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


“THINKER” IN EBONY. A study in 
pensiveness is King Juda of the Bikini 
native tribe as he hears final church 
services before moving to Rongerik 
atoll to make way for A- bomb tests. 


‘Personalities ¥ 


CITATION WINNER. For “outstanding services” as General Counsel 
to the Office of Strategic Services, Commander James B. Donovan 
USNR, received the Legion of Merit last winter from Gen. John Ma- 
gruder of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Mr. Donovan recently became General 
Counsel to the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 



















* Pittsburgh Insurance Day 
is known the country over. 
Its origin, purpose and de- 
velopment make a most 
interesting story 


Pittsburgh Has Its Day 


As Pittsburgh Insurance 

Day last March a worth- 
while public relations work? ““Em- 
phatically, yes,”? answered the 
Pittsburgh insurance fraternity. 

A brief outline of the origin of 
the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh 
is in order in the beginning of this 
narrative. In 1926 Pittsburghers 
originally conceived the idea of a 
local organization to “police”’ the 
business and called a conference 
of the best men available locally to 
discuss this idea. Organization 
plans were formulated. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that im- 
mediately the hopelessness of. a 
local policing body was recognized. 
The majority seemed to sense the 
need for an organization, but held 
firmly to the viewpoint that as a 
policing unit such a group could 
not succeed. Then some foresighted 
individual, unidentifiable at this 
late date — or perhaps it was a 
crystallization of the general 
thought — developed the idea 











By CHARLES H. BOKMAN 





that by all-industry contacts which 
would naturally develop a closer 
relationship among those engaged 
in the business perhaps the same 
purpose could be accomplished. 

This viewpoint held that a bet- 
ter knowledge of one another, 
which could be brought about 
through the medium of this or- 
ganization, would eliminate dis- 
trust, make for greater confidence 
in business contacts, give to all a 
fuller realization of each other’s 
problems, and assure a sympa- 
thetic approach by all to common 
problems. Thus was born the In- 
surance Club of Pittsburgh, an in- 
stitution conceived in the interest 
of those engaged in the business 
and also the public, with no axes 
to grind, with malice toward none, 
and holding to the deliberate pur- 
pose of improving business rela- 
tions through improving those en- 
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gaged in a common business inter- 
course. Out of this was shortly to 
develop Pittsburgh Insurance Day. 

The present by-laws of the In- 
surance Club describe its objects 
and purposes as follows: 

“To promote the highest inter- 
est and principles of the insurance 
business. 

“To provide social and educa- 
tional facilities for insurance 
people. 

“To encourage better coopera- 
tion and understanding among 
those in the business.” 

The idea of an “‘Insurance Day” 
was not even in mind in 1927, 
when the club held its first annual 
dinner. At that time the club 
boasted a grand total of 65 mem- 
bers, and, having a surplus on 
hand, it was suggested that a pro- 
gram be arranged, with some of 
the home office executives as guests 
of honor so the local people might 
visit with them, thus giving the 
day both agency and educational 
value, and closing with a light 
social event such as a dinner in the 
evening. It was estimated that 
possibly 150 Pittsburghers would 
gather with the visiting home of- 
fice officials for this first affair. 
Such notables as the late 
Haid, president of the Insurance 
Executives Association, C. H. Not- 
tingham, then assistant manager 
of Liverpool and London and 
Globe Insurance Company, Ltd., 


Paul * 





June-July 


and others were present. The late 
“Uncle” Edson S. Lott, president 
of the United States Casualty 
Company, acted as toastmaster. 
How well the idea took hold can 
best be explained by the fact that 
more than 600 persons attended 
the dinner and many others were 
unable to obtain accommodations. 

The function, of course, imme- 
diately became an annual event 
and of recent years has been known 
as ‘Pittsburgh Insurance Day” or 
“T-Day.” The purposes of the 
original meeting, however, still 
are the outstanding motives be- 
hind this gathering. Down through 
the years every conceivable fea- 
ture of the “Day” has been tested, 
until, as nearly as possible, per- 
fection has been achieved. Ar- 
ranging the program, planning 
publicity, selection of the person- 
nel of necessary committees, finan- 
cial arrangements, and every de- 
tail of a successful I-Day, are not 
hit-or-miss plans, but have been 
developed through painstaking ef- 
fort and thought. The successful 
and competent handling of the 
varied details for recent insurance 
days has been in the: hands of a 
completely staffed and thoroughly 
equipped permanent office which 
is maintained by the Pittsburgh 
Association of Insurance Agents 
and also handles Insurance Club 
affairs under a cooperative ar- 
rangement. 











1946 


Experience has indicated that 
Pittsburgh insurance men will sup- 
port these programs only so long 
as they are designed to meet a real 
local need. Hence, insurance days 
are planned so that there is some- 
thing of real, sincere benefit, care- 
fully prepared, to interest every 
type of insur- 


PITTSBURGH HAS ITS DAY 
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meetings are resumed and con- 
tinue until 4:30 p.m. Although 
educational forums are held only 
between 10 A.M. and noon, and 2 
p.M. and 4:30 p.M., usually there 
are several subjects under dis- 
cussion simultaneously in differ- 
ent rooms. On Monday, March 4, 

1946, a total of 





ance man. This 
not only means 
that all Pitts- 
burgh insur- 
ance men are 
aroused to a 
keen interest in 
I-Day, but it 
also explains to 
a large extent 
the all-industry 
approach which 
been fore- 
most in Insur- 
ance Club ac- 
tivities. 

For the bene- 
fit of those not 
familiar with 
[-Day programs, 
let us review a typical Pittsburgh 
Insurance Day. The various com- 
mittees meet at 9 A.M. in the hotel, 
to check all arrangements. Educa- 
tional talks begin at 10 a.m. and 
continue until noon. At noon a 
luncheon is held, usually spon- 
sored by the Pittsburgh Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents. Imme- 
diately after lunch, educational 


has 
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. better cooperation and understanding 


9 hours 
given over en- 
tirely to the 
discussion of 
the various 
branches of in- 
surance. At 6 
P.M. a cocktail 
party and get- 
together is held 
for all 
euests. The ban- 
quet is sched- 
uled for 7 P.M. 
One of the fea- 
tures of the ban- 
quet is a long 
head table 
which accom- 
modates 60 per- 
sons. Seated there are as many of 
the honor guests as possible. Other 
seats of honor are provided for 
those who cannot be accommo- 
dated at the head table. The ban- 
quet is usually over by 10 or 10:30 
p.M. and then there is dancing for 
those interested until 1 A.M. 

The subjects of the talks at the 
forums, at luncheon and at the 


were 


honor 
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dinner are determined entirely by 
the matters of greatest importance 
to all insurance men and women 
at the particular time. Committees 
are generally appointed 120 days 
in advance and publicity is started 
immediately. Planning publicity, 
dates of releases, types of releases 
at opportune times and complete 
organization of publicity is given 
special attention. All committees 
are oriented in their specific duties 
and special written instructions 
are prepared outlining the duties 
of each committee to avoid over- 
lapping of activities and confusion. 
All local insurance groups are 
enlisted to cooperate in this under- 
taking and here credit must be 
given to the following who have 
participated: 
Casualty Insurance Association 
of Pittsburgh 
Casualty Insurance Claim 
Managers Council 
Fieldmen’s Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh Association of Insur- 
ance Agents 
Pittsburgh Casualty Managers 
Association 
Agencies Committee of Pitts- 
burgh 


Surety Association of Pittsburgh ‘ 


Insurance Women of Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh Casualty Claims As- 
sociation 

Pittsburgh Life Underwriters 
Association 
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Fune-Fuly 


Pittsburgh Association of Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriters 

Smoke and Cinder Club of 
Western Pennsylvania 

It has been said tHat coopera- 
tion is not a sentiment but an eco- 
nomic necessity, which fact has 
more to do with successful insur- 
ance days than most of us realize. 

What benefits are derived from 
such a gathering? Many more, un- 
doubtedly, than we have space 
here to explain. 

Following the precedent estab- 
lished at the first dinner, many 
home office executives come to 
Pittsburgh for Insurance Day and 
use this visit as an appropriate 
time for agency meetings. Field- 
men (agents, brokers and com- 
pany men alike) all have an oppor- 
tunity to know their company 
executives better through this me- 
dium. Local men get the up-to- 
the-minute news on our business 
— direct. All of these benefits and 
many more have helped give Pitts- 
burgh insurance men a better 
understanding of the problems of 
the business and have made pos- 
sible a smoother relationship be- 
tween: company and ‘agent and, 
more important, between these 
two and the public. 

Through these gatherings Pitts- 
burgh insurance people have come 
to know personally many com- 
pany executives and insurance or- 
ganization executives better than 
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Reading from left to right are Edward A. Logue, director and past president of Insurance Club 
and vice chairman, Insurance Day committee on arrangements; Chas. H. Bokman, toastmaster 
at Insurance Day dinner, chairman guest committee and director and past president of Club; 
Bessie M. Snyder, executive secretary of Insurance Day and of Insurance Club; Val E. Schott, 
president, Insurance Club of Pittsburgh, and Fohn 7. O’ Donnell, chairman committee on 
arrangements and director and past president Insurance Club of Pittsburgh. 


the field organization in any other 


locality. 


Is Insurance Day just another 
party? Absolutely not! Admittedly 


the banquet on the evening of I- 
Day is a brilliant social affair. 
What better ending for a day 
which has been described by the 
insurance press as “probably the 
highest concentration of insurance 
education and insurance thought 





ever produced”? What could be 
more appropriate than friendly 
relaxation together of those who 
have seriously attended the all-day 
sessions? But, dancing — how does 
that fit into the picture? As has 
been repeated over and over again, 
this is an all-industry occasion and 
it has been found that every fea- 
ture of the program which brings 
people together produces the best 
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results. All day and into the eve- 
ning, programs are presented 
which are specifically planned to 
interest everyone. 

The Insurance Club now boasts 
a membership of approximately 
600. A review of the present roll 
indicates that it, too, emphasizes 
the all-industry idea, now includ- 
ing company fieldmen, agents, 
brokers, company officials, organ- 
ization officials, some engaged in 
directly allied businesses and pro- 
fessions, life men, casualty men, 
surety men, fire men, inland ma- 
rine men, accident and health 
men and producers in all lines of 
insurance, safety engineers, claim 
men, payroll auditors and em- 
ployees in various positions in 
company and agents’ office or- 
ganizations. ; 

I-Day programs are attended 
by agents and brokers from Pitts- 
burgh, western Pennsylvania, east- 
ern Ohio, and West Virginia. 
Pittsburgh’s present mayor, David 
L. Lawrence, and his Republican 
opponent in the recent mayoralty 
campaign, Robert N. Waddell; 
the district attorney of Allegheny 
County, Artemus C. Leslie, and 
Homer Greene, superintendent of 
buildings and lands of the City of 
Pittsburgh, all are members of the 
Insurance Club. Holgar Johnson, 
president of the Insurance Insti- 
tute of America, was also a mem- 
ber of the club for many years 


June- july 


while a resident Pittsburgher. 
Pennsylvania Insurance Commis- 
sioner Gregg L. Neel, and Deputy 
Insurance Commissioner Ralph 
H. Alexander, a past president of 
the club, are honorary members. 

The Insurance Club member- 
ship behind this I-Day movement 
is a serious-minded group, it is 
sincere and purposeful, believing 
that Pittsburgh insurance men de- 
rive benefits far out of proportion 
to the effort involved in the ar- 
rangement of this annual affair. 
These benefits are not confined 
locally. Press releases are properly 
prepared, giving in their entirety 
all of the addresses, and are in the 
hands of the insurance press in 
time for immediate release follow- 
ing I-Day, to the end that all up- 
to-date information concerning 
our business may be passed on to 
the industry everywhere. 

One trade paper commented 
that this year’s I-Day developed 
the very pertinent thought that the 
subject of rates and loss ratios ap- 
pears to be of greater moment 
presently than legislative changes 
required by Public Law 15. That 
observation is of interest to all. 

Thus, it is evident that I-Day, as 
conducted by the Pittsburgh in- 
surance fraternity, affords the en- 
tire industry opportunity to crys- 
tallize thought in such a way and 
by such avenues as are found no- 
where else. 
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In retrospect it would appear 
that since its origin one of the 
furidamental reasons for an I-Day 
program has been the need for 
better informed salesmen and im- 
proved salesmanship in our in- 
dustry. For many years most of 
the selling in many branches of 
the insurance business was con- 
fined to the company selling its 
fieldmen and the fieldmen selling 
the agents, with not enough em- 
phasis on the ‘need for the agent 
selling the public, not only on the 
need for insurance but also the 
need for the agent and the need 
for sound security coupled with 
modern service. 

These programs have been so 
organized that agents and brokers 
are invited to bring their policy- 
holders — and many of them do — so 
that insurance people may explain 
to the public the many ramifica- 
tions of our business; that it is 
scientifically developed, practical, 
and a necessity in our economy; 
that the good companies want 
claims settled quickly and equi- 
tably; that, although we do sell 
something more or less intangible, 
we do have overhead — legitimate 
overhead — and that all of our 
income is not profit. 

These affairs have demonstrated 
how insurance has kept step with 
business progress and legal devel- 
opments, to. the end that business 
may be conducted in an orderly 
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manner and, through proper in- 
surance, be held free from unfore- 
seen and unexpected hazards and 
liabilities. 

All of this can be summed up in 
the words now so familiar to all 

— “public relations.” 

Our story would not be com- 
plete if we failed to point out that 
education is not a once-a-year 
subject in Pittsburgh. The Pitts- 
burgh Insurance Club and Pitts- 
burgh Association of Insurance 
Agents were among the first local 
groups in the nation to inaugurate 
a worth-while educational plan — 
the Pittsburgh Insurance School. 
That school now has been in serv- 
ice for some 12 years, providing a 
medium whereby new people en- 
tering the industry may receive 
instruction along the proper lines, 
and offering refresher courses for 
those continuously in the business 
and those whose service in the in- 
dustry has been interrupted be- 
cause of military duty, etc. This 
work of the Insurance Club and 
the Pittsburgh Association of In- 
surance Agents was very properly 
followed by the Insurance Women 
of Pittsburgh. That organization 
developed and now conducts a 
course in insurance available to its 
members. There is no doubt that 
the original efforts along educa- 
tional lines by the Pittsburgh in- 
surance fraternity stemmed from 
[-Day programs. 
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The I-Day of March 4, 1946, 
marked the twentieth year such a 
function has been presented. Pitts- 
burghers believe that this event 
has attained both national promi- 
nence and local recognition be- 
cause of the high purposes that 
have prompted its perpetuation. 
The words of Charles Dickens 
could well be quoted as the reason 
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for Pittsburgh Insurance Day: 

“Tt is well for a man to respect 
his own vocation, whatever it ‘is, 
and to think himself bound to up- 
hold it and to claim for it the re- 
spect it deserves.” 

Is Pittsburgh Insurance Day a 
worth-while public relations work? 
One of the best, we think, of the 
entire insurance business. 
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‘*He'll see you now, and I don’t think you'll 


find him such a ‘pushover.’ 


” 


















e A successful salesman sells 
a lot of “extras” and the 
insurance agent has the 
same opportunity 


Sell the “‘Extras,” Too 


\ HEN THE WAR CAME, bring- 
V Y ing with it tire and gasoline 
rationing, and suspension of the 
manufacture of automobiles for 
civilian use, many of us feared 
that the demand for automobile 
insurance would likewise diminish 
considerably. On the contrary, the 
companies enjoyed, and are still 
enjoying, remarkable activity in 
this line. Many, if not all, are 
writing more policies now than 
ever before; this despite the fact 
that, according to reports, about 
4,000 automobiles are going off 
the road each month. 

With this demonstration of pub- 
lic acceptance of automobile in- 
surance before us, just imagine 
the sales possibilities confronting 
agents everywhere, now that the 
war is over. The demand for auto- 
mobiles is tremendous and it will 
grow —and with it the sale of 
automobile policies should grow. 

It has often been said that auto- 
mobile insurance is an avenue 
leading direct to other lines of in- 
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surance. However, to hold the 
business now written and add to 
it, agents must do a better selling 
job than ever. Now is the time to do 
that better selling job. 

Take the standard provisions 
automobile liability policy and 
think of it in relation to private 
passenger cars owned by indi- 
viduals for pleasure and business 
purposes. In accepting an order 
or selling it, how many of us stress 
the extras that go with the policy? 
We should not take it for granted 
that the buyer understands exactly 
what he or she is getting. Nine out 
of ten people don’t know. 

Do you recall when the vacuum 
cleaner salesman called at your 
home to demonstrate his product? 
Did you observe how he dwelt on 
the extras? How he played up all 
those long, short and crooked 
gadgets to make it easier for your 
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wife or maid to clean chairs, di- 
vans, walls, curtains, etc.? In other 
words, he explained everything 
about his product. He told the 
whole story! 

We all know the policy covers 
the named insured’s legal liability, 
because of ownership, maintenance 
and use of the insured automobile. 
Likewise, in addition, any person 
using the automobile and any per- 
son, firm or corporation legally 
responsible for such use, with the 
permission of the insured, is cov- 
ered as an insured. 

But now look at the extras! 


I. INSURING AGREEMENTS 


‘“DEFENSE, SETTLEMENT, 

SUPPLEMENTARY PAYMENTS” 

The policy commitments (in ad- 
dition to the policy limits) enu- 
merated in this agreement are to: 

Pay the costs of all bonds, but 
without obligation to apply for or 
furnish such bonds, required by 
the authorities as a result of an 
accident or traffic violation. 

Defend any suit against the in- 
sured, even though groundless, 
false or fraudulent. 

Pay the cost of bonds to release 
attachments and/or appeal bonds. 

Pay all costs taxed against the 
insured in any suit. 

Pay all expenses incurred by the 
company for investigating an acci- 
dent or defending a suit. 
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Pay all interest accruing after 
entry of judgment until the com- 
pany has paid or deposited in 
court that part of the judgment 
that does not exceed the policy 
limits. 

Pay for immediate medical and 
surgical relief to others that is im- 
perative at the time of the accident. 

Reimburse the insured for rea- 
sonable expenses, other than loss 
of earnings, incurred at the com- 
pany’s request. 


** AUTOMOBILE DEFINED, TRAILERS, 
TWO OR MORE AUTOMOBILES” 


Coverage is granted even when 
the insured private passenger auto- 
mobile is being used with a trailer 
not described, provided such 
trailer is designed for use with.a 
private passenger automobile and 
it is not a home, cabin, office, 
store, product or process display, 
demonstration or passenger trailer. 

Coverage is also afforded (to the 
named insured only, however) 
when such trailer is used with an 
automobile not covered by the 
policy so long as it is not being 
used in the insured’s business occu- 
pation, or with an automobile of 
the commercial or truck type 
owned or used by him. 


‘‘USE OF OTHER AUTOMOBILES 


One of the very valuable fea- 
tures of the standard provisions 
automobile liability policy is the 
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protection it provides against the 
risk of loss arising out of the use of 
automobiles other than the car 
directly insured. Because of the 
breadth and ramifications of this 
coverage feature, and the intricate 
legal phraseology employed in the 
policy contract to describe its 
scope, it is not 
well understood 
even by many 
producers. So 
the following 
breakdown of 
the elements of 
this insuring 
clause will show 
whom the policy 
covers and un- 
der what condi- 
tions. 

To begin with, 
then, this fea- 
ture of the pol- 
icy covers: 

(1) the policy- 
holder and spouse 
if they reside to- 
gether; 

(2) employers of the policyholder 
and spouse; and 

(3) the policyholder’s parents or 
guardian, if the policyholder is a 
minor. 


The coverage granted extends 
to the use of any automobile by the 
policyholder or spouse, or in their 
behalf, subject to the following 
exceptions: 
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. now is the time 
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(a) that they have no ownership 
interest in the automobile; 

(b) that it is not registered in their 
names; 

(c) that it is not hired by them as a 
matter of regular and frequent prac- 
tice; 

(d) that it is not furnished for their 
regular use, or for the regular use of 
any member of 
their household 
other than a pri- 
vate chauffeur or 
domestic servant. 

Coverage on 
trucks or other 
automobiles not 
of the private 
passenger type 
applies, provided 
they are not 
used in the busi- 
ness or occupa- 
tion of the pol- 
icyholder or 
spouse. It also 
applies to non- 
owned private 
passenger cars 
used in their 
business or occupation only when 
they, or their chauffeur or domestic 
servant, are occupants of the car. 

Coverage granted to employers, 
parents or guardians of the policy- 
holder applies subject to these 
exceptions: 

(a) that the automobile is not owned 
fully or partially by such employer, 
parent, or guardian, and 





(b) that it is not registered in their 
name, and 

(c) that it is not hired by them in 
the course of regular and frequent use 
of hired cars. 


‘*TEMPORARY USE OF 
SUBSTITUTE AUTOMOBILE”’ 


Coverage is granted to the 
named insured while he may be 
using a substitute automobile be- 
cause his own car has been with- 
drawn from use as a result of re- 
pairs, servicing, loss or destruction. 
If the policy affords medical pay- 
ments coverage, that insurance 
likewise applies to the substitute 
vehicle. 


“AUTOMATIC INSURANCE FOR 
NEWLY-ACQUIRED AUTOMOBILES” 


Here is another important in- 
suring agreement in the policy — 
one which when properly under- 
stood and explained to your cus- 
tomer may be the means of secur- 
ing the insurance on all of his 
automobiles. 

The insured is granted thirty 
days in which to notify the com- 
pany of the acquisition of an addi- 
tional vehicle, during which time 
the policy automatically covers 
the new car at the same limits of 
liability as the company insured 
the previous vehicle. Therefore, if 
your customer should have other 
owned automobiles insured in an- 
other company, this automatic 
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coverage will not apply to the 
newly-acquired car unless it defi- 
nitely replaces one previously in- 
sured on the policy. 


II. MepicaL PAYMENTS 


This coverage should be sold to 
the individual insuring a private 
passenger car. It is the cheapest 
form of accident insurance that 
the individual can provide for 
himself and family. In addition 
it guarantees maintenance of 
friendly relations with his friends 
and guests, because, under medi- 
cal payments coverage, the com- 
pany agrees to pay the reasonable 
expenses of necessary medical, 
surgical, etc., services to or for 
each person sustaining bodily in- 
jury, caused by accident, while in 
or upon, entering or alighting from a 
private passenger automobile as 
such injury arises out of the use of 
such automobile by the named 
insured or with his permission. 

Following is the additional cov- 
erage granted because of the 
amendment last year to the auto- 
mobile policy: 

Medical payments coverage also 
applies with respect to the use of 
any other private passenger auto- 
mobile as provided for in insuring 
agreement “Use of Other Auto- 
mobiles,” so long as such other pri- 
vate passenger automobile is op- 
erated by the named insured or 
spouse or by a private chauffeur 



































SELL THE “EXTRAS,” TOO 











Medical payments coverage has been called the cheapest form of ac- 
cident insurance an individual can provide for himself and family 


or domestic servant of either or the 
injury results from the occupancy 
of such automobile by the named 
insured or spouse. This coverage 
also applies with respect to in- 
juries caused to other occupants 
of the other automobile by the 
named insured or spouse. 
Explanation of the additional 
coverages may decide whether a 
sale is consummated or not. Even 
though you have been asked to 
issue a policy without encounter- 


ing any competition, wouldn’t it 
be a good idea to point out this 
additional insurance to your cus- 
tomer, or, when delivering the 
policy, have these extras type- 
written or printed on a slip of 
paper for his convenience? Now 
is the time to start building a 
sturdy foundation of competency 
to inspire your clientele’s confi- 
dence. 

Know your auto policy and 
stress the extras! 
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“IT can’t understand why the insurance com pany keeps telling me I’m a poor risk.” 
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‘‘T was just trying to knock some of the ‘*She handles the Cut Rate and Bargain 
mud off my fenders.” Counter Trade.” 
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Make It Human 
American Surety Bulletin 

When you shake hands with a man, 
for the Goddess of Liberty’s sake put 
some warmth, cordiality and grip into 
the operation. Hardly anything so 
promptly lights the quick-burning fuse 
of a man’s resentment as to receive a 
hand-clasp that has the vigor of an 
invalided kitten, the geniality of a 
drippy fog and the kindling spirit of a 
cold buckwheat cake. Make your 
hand-shake human. 

. +. ¢ 

Crme WAVE CERTAIN 
Weekly Underwriter 

Underwriters of property subject to 
theft should heed the warning issued 
by J. Edgar Hoover, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, who 
stated that juvenile delinquents are 
spearheading an army of 6,000,000 
law-breakers in a new crime wave 
which threatens to rival the gangster 
era of the “Roaring Twenties.” The 
crime wave will be stimulated by the 
sale of various weapons which the 
veterans bring back from the wars, but 
Mr. Hoover resented placing the post- 
war wave of lawlessness on the door- 
step of the returning veteran. He said 
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Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 
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the finger-print files of the FBI show 
there is a criminal army of 6,000,000 
individuals in the United States — 
one out of every 23 inhabitants. With 
the crime wave approaching, there 
ought to be a real demand for insur- 
ance, but at the same time under- 
writers will have to use due care in 
the selection of risks. 
- F FF 

SALESMANSHIP 
Insurance Advocate 

There is a tendency in human na- 
ture to become like that which you 
imagine yourself to be. Believe your- 
self to be a poor salesman, believe it 
long enough, and it’s very likely to 
become a fact. By the same token, if 
you believe that you have the quali- 
fications to become a successful sales- 
man, believe it long enough and fol- 
low through, the chances are that you 
will be one. To be a successful sales- 
man, the first one you have to sell 
yourself to, is yourself. Have con- 
fidence in yourself and in your ability. 
Make up your mind that you are 
going to learn everything you can 
about insurance. Mix in the right 
circles. Give the best of service and in 
time (and it will not be too long) you 
will get where you want to go. 
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INSURABLE INTEREST 
American Agency Bulletin 


Fundamentals are important in our 
business of insurance. For example, we 
often hear old hands say that they in- 
sured a certain property. They are 
dead wrong. It can’t be done. 

They have insured some interested 
individual to the extent of his actual 
cash interest in the property at the 
time loss occurs. 

When an insurance policy is written 
the person or persons to whom it is 
issued must be the individuals who 
would suffer actual monetary loss in 
the event of the destruction of the 
property described in the policy. 

In other words they must have an 
insurable interest in the property. 


gy r x 
Tue Crepir Picture 
Insurance Field 


If in this postwar period we have, 
as most economists say we will, a boom 
and then a bust, it’s high time the in- 
surance business started to batten 
down its hatches in anticipation of the 
storm.., 

One of the trends to watch is the 
expansion of instalment credit. 

With reconversion plans working in 
reverse because of the critical labor 
situation, the demand for goods and 
services as yet unobtainable is building 
up to enormous proportions. 

There is reliably reported to be 
over $100 billions in consumer cash 
savings overhanging today’s market. 
One of the factors which will set off 
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the inflation skyrocket will be the ad- 
ditional stimulus of over-liberal in- 
stalment credits. 

It’s something to which both the 
fire and casualty branches of the in- 
surance business can afford to give a 
great deal of concentrated attention 
because, if the worst happens, insur- 
able values will undergo rapid change. 
New hazards will spring up almost 
overnight and insurance company 
management must be prepared to shift 
with the times. 
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FOLLOWING THE DOLLARS 
United States Review 


One hundred and twenty-nine bil- 
lion dollars can buy a lot of goods. 
That is the amount of cash (and other 
liquid savings) rattling around in the 
pockets of the people of this country 
to carry them through 1946. 

In addition, seven and a half billion 
dollars will be shoveled into construc- 
tion during the coming year. 

Insurance, traipsing close in the 
footsteps of the nation’s economy, will 
be needed more than ever before, by 
more people than ever before. 

To the insurance man, the business 
boom and the construction boom spell 
workmen’s compensation, surety and 
fidelity bonds, public liability, build- 
CF S622 

Every new construction in the com- 
ing year brings a new prospect. A 
wide-awake agent can line up a con- 
tinuous stream of names by following 
notices of real estate transactions in the 
newspapers or by directly contacting 
architects, contractors and builders. 
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| JITH this issue of THE JOURNAL we 


conclude the series of questions and 







composite answers of the C.P.C.U. 1945 
examinations, begun in our April issue. 
Only such questions as did not seem of 
special interest to casualty and surety 


agents have been omitted. 








Examination 
er 


Questions 


Q. (a) The need for many of our 
insurance contracts rests on the law of 
torts. What is a tort? Illustrate at least 
three kinds of acts that are classified 
as torts. 

(b) ‘“‘A” sues “B”’ for $20,000 dam- 
ages for injuries allegedly caused by 
‘*B’s” automobile. A jury awards “‘A”’ 
$10,000. Who has the right to appeal 
this case? On what grounds? 

(c) Explain the purpose. of the 
United States Court of Claims. Is an 
award by this court final? Explain. 


A. (a) A tort is a private civil wrong. 
It may also be defined as a wrongful 
act not arising out of contract. 

Members of society have certain rights 
or “interests,” such as the right to free- 
dom from bodily harm. An unlawful 
invasion of these rights constitutes a 
wrong or tort, which confers upon the 
aggrieved party civil legal remedies 
against the wrongdoer. 

Three kinds of wrongful acts which 
constitute torts are: acts which injure 
the person of another, such as assault 
and battery, or running down a pedes- 
trian as a result of negligently operating 
a.car; acts which injure the property of 
another, such as trespass to real estate, 
conversion of personality, infringement 
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of patents; and acts which injure the 
reputation of another. 

(b) Both “‘A” and “B” have the right 
to appeal, on the ground of impropriety 
of the amount awarded — “A,” on the 
ground that the sum awarded is too 
small; and “B,” on the ground that the 
amount is excessive. 

Of course, “‘B,” the defendant against 
whom judgment was rendered, has the 
right to appeal on the basis of any other 
conduct constituting “reversible error” 
on the part of the lower court, such as 
the refusal to admit proper and material 
evidence offered by “‘B,” an improper 
charge to the jury on the governing legal 
rules, etc. 

(c) The United States is a sovereign 
power and therefore may not be sued 
without its consent. This rule stems from 
the old political concept “‘ The King can 
do no wrong.” However, it was felt 
that some remedy should be afforded to 
parties who suffer harm by the acts of 
Federal employees in carrying out gov- 
ernment functions. The Court of Claims 
was established to hear and pass upon 
the claims of these parties. 

An award of the Court of Claims is 
final. However, collection of the award is 
contingent upon Congressional approp- 
riation. There can be no collection until 
and unless Congress by statute -author- 
izes an appropriation in payment of the 
claimant’s award. 


























Q. The Statute of Frauds requires 
that to be enforceable contracts per- 
taining to realty must be proved by 
written memorandum but the statute 
does not mention insurance contracts. 

(a) Illustrate at least three other 
classes of contracts that must be in 
writing and in each case explain why 
the formality is necessary. 

(b) In view of the fact that insur- 
ance contracts are not mentioned in 
the Statute of Frauds, is it correct to 
conclude that an oral insurance con- 
tract is enforceable? Explain. 

A. (a) Other classes of contracts which 
must be in writing or evidenced by writ- 


ten memorandum under the Statute of 


Frauds, with the reasons in each case, 
are: 

1. A promise to answer for the debt, 
default, or miscarriage of another. 

This is a serious and onerous type of 
undertaking which should not be lightly 
assumed and should not be saddled upon 
a party without clear evidence of the 
nature, terms and extent of his obliga- 
tion. This is especially true when the 
promisor derives no personal benefit for 
his undertaking. Written evidence serves 
to obviate the promisor’s temptation to 
deny his promise and the temptation of 
the promisee or creditor to enlarge the 
scope of the guarantor’s promise. It also 
prevents the creditor from stretching 
vague general utterances of another into 
the terms of an absolute guaranty. 

2. A promise of an executor or ad- 
ministrator to pay, out of his personal 
funds, an obligation or debt of the de- 
cedent whose estate he is administering. 

The reasons for requiring the promise 
to be in writing are basically the same as 
those given above. Written evidence 
serves to reduce or eliminate litigation 
over hasty and unconsidered promises of 
executors or administrators, and pre- 
vents vague and broad language from 
being twisted into terms of binding 
commitments. 
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3. A promise or contract made in 
consideration of marriage. 

Contracts in consideration of marriage 
are too important in our social and 
economic structure to permit them to 
rest on oral statements alone. The prom- 
ises of the parties should be deliberate, 
considered, and precise. Written evi- 
dence, helps to prevent squabbles and 
lawsuits arising out of rash promises of 
suitors and the scheming of disappointed 
parties, 

4. An agreement which is not to be 
performed within one year of the time it 
is made. 

Man’s memory is too short to be en- 
trusted with the details of agreements of 
this character. The requirement for the 
formality here substitutes a written docu- 
ment for man’s hazy memory and tends 
to discourage litigation based on varying 
and prejudiced human recollections. 

5. A contract for the sale of goods or 
personalty where the price is a certain 
sum or more. The sum differs in various 
states. The usual sum is ‘$500 or more,” 
though in some states it is higher and in 
some states it is “$50 or more.” 

Contracts of sale are important to the 
mercantile life of the community and 
should be based on reliable evidence, 
rather than allowed to rest on oral 
statements, 

(b) Yes. There is no requirement in 
the common law or in the Statute of 
Frauds that insurance contracts be in 
writing. As a matter of general legal 
principles and common law rules a 
contract of insurance may be oral. How- 
ever, it is necessary in this connection to 
consider the various state insurance stat- 
utes and the charters of insurance com- 
panies. A particular statute or charter 
may require, either expressly or by 
construction, that the contract be in 
writing. As a practical matter, contracts 
of insurance are almost invariably in 
writing. 

A contract of present insurance must 
be distinguished from a contract to 
insure, such as a contract to issue a 
regular policy in the future with the 
understanding that the prospective re- 
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cipient of the policy is covered in the 
meantime. The making of oral contracts 
of this kind represents a familiar and 
frequent practice and it is well settled 
that such contracts may be oral. Custom 
and law have sanctioned oral “binders” 
or pre-policy and preliminary insurance 
contracts of this character. 

Q. “C” asks “D” for a loan and 
“D” gives him a check. Subsequently 
‘“—D” learns that “C”’ is a very poor 
credit risk and, therefore, notifies his 
bank to stop payment on the check. 
Before ‘‘C”’ attempts to cash the check, 
and without knowing that “D’’ has 
stopped payment, he shows it to “E”’ 
who knows “D’s”’ credit is good. In- 
fluenced by this evidence of “‘C’s”’ 
improved resources, “E’’ delivers gro- 
ceries to “C’s’? home. When “C”’ 
discovers the payment has been 
stopped on ‘‘D’s” check, he is unable 
to pay “E.” 

(a) Does “‘C”’ have any legal rem- 
edy to force ““D”’ to make good on the 
check? Explain. 

(b) Does *‘E”? have any legal rem- 
edy to compel “D’’ to pay for the 
groceries? Explain. 

(c) If ‘*C”? had endorsed the check 
before showing it to “E,’’ would “E”’ 
have any legal remedy against “D’’? 
If so, what and why? If none, why not? 

A. (a) No. It appears that the loan 
was gratuitous, without any considera- 
tion to support it, and “C” is not a 
holder in due course. Therefore, between 
the immediate parties — ‘‘D,” the 
drawer, and “C,” the payee —it is 
permissible to set up personal defenses, 
such as fraud or lack of consideration. 

If the promise of ““D” to make the loan 
is part of a valid contract between “‘D” 
and “C,” and is thus supported by con- 
sideration, “‘C’’ of course has a remedy 
for breach of contract against “D.” 
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However, the facts do not indicate that 
such is the case. 

(b) No. The contract for groceries 
was a matter solely between “C”’ and 
“E.” There was no privity of contract 
for groceries between “E” and “D,” 
since ““E” never became a party to the 
check. The mere fact that “‘C” showed 
‘““E” the check, and that “E” was in- 
duced thereby to deliver groceries to 
“C,” does not create a contractual 
relationship between “E” and ‘‘D” obli- 
gating the latter to pay “E” for the 
groceries, 

There is nothing to indicate that this 
transaction was a fraudulent scheme or 
device concocted by “C” and “D” for 
the very purpose of defrauding “‘E,”’ Of 
course, if this were the case, ““E”? would 
have a claim for damages against ‘‘D” 
on the ground of fraud and deceit. This 
would be a claim in tort, not one for 
breach of contract. 

(c) No. The same reasons given in the 
preceding answer to (b) would be 
equally applicable here, even if ‘C”’ had 
endorsed the check before showing it to 
‘““E.” Merely endorsing the check and 
showing it to “E” did not make him a 
party to the instrument. If after such 
endorsement “C” had delivered the check 
to “E” in payment for the groceries, the 
answer would be otherwise. In that 
event “‘E” would have become a holder 
in due course. Such a holder of a nego- 
tiable instrument is subject only to real 
defenses, like forgery or material altera- 
tion, and is unaffected by personal de- 
fenses, such as lack of consideration. 


Q. The investment department of a 
casualty insurance company has ac- 
quired a parcel of rural property from 
“F”? in liquidation of a debt and 
wishes to advertise it for sale immedi- 
ately. A clerk is sent from the insur- 
ance company investment department 
to see if all entries have been properly 
made in the office of the Recorder of 
Deeds. In examining the old records 
the clerk discovers that there was an 
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“easement’’ in a deed recorded five 
years earlier, but no mention of it was 
made in the last two transfers of title. 

(a) Why should a deed to a piece 
of reality be recorded? Explain fully. 

(b) Would the insurance company 
have any legal remedy against “‘F’’ for 
the defect in the title to the property? 
Explain fully why or why not. 

(c) Are the reasons given in your 
answer to (a) equally applicable to 
articles of personalty? Explain. 


(a) The recording of a deed in a 
place of public registry is required by 
law in order to ified protection to all 
parties interested. It operates as “‘notice 
to the world,” fixes the rights of the 
transferee and prevents the intervention 
of claims of third parties. Also, failure to 
record a deed may result in loss of legal 
rights, because priority in recording 
confers priority in legal right. 

(b) The company would have no 
remedy against “F” if he had given a 
quitclaim deed. By such a deed the 
grantor merely conveys such title or 
interest as he may have. He assumes no 
responsibility for the state or condition 
of the title. 

The company would have a remedy 
against “‘F” if he had given a warranty 
deed. By such a deed the grantor war- 
rants that he has title, that there are no 
liens, and that the grantee will enjoy 
possession free from the claims and 
encumbrances of others. He therefore 
must make good to the grantee should 
the title prove defective. 

(c) The reasons for requiring record- 
ing of title to reality are not equally 
applicable to articles of personalty. 

Realty is fixed and possession is often 
separated from ownership, whereas per- 
sonalty is movable and possession gen- 
erally follows ownership. Consequently, 
the need for protection of title to per- 
sonal property generally is not as great 
as in the case of real estate, even though 
ease of theft and physical transferability 
may often make recording desirable. 
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Even if desirable, a requirement that 
title to all personal property be recorded, 
may not be feasible because of its variety 
and quantity. However, it should be 
mentioned that in those cases where it is 
common to separate ownership and pos- 
session of personalty through the use of 
conditional sales, the states frequently 
provide for recording in order to protect 
innocent third parties. 


Q. (a) ““M,”’ a minor, obtains an 
automobile liability policy from In- 
surance Company “‘N”’ and pays the 
stated premium. Six months later 
**M’’ decides that he does not need the 
coverage afforded by an automobile 
liability policy and because he is a 
minor demands that “N” return the 
premium in full. 

(1) Could ““M” compel “‘N’’ to 
return the premium? Why? 

(2) If prior to the request for the 
return of the premium, ‘‘M’s” negli- 
gent operation of the car caused an 
injury to “O,” could “N”’ refund the 
entire premium and refuse to defend 
the case because “‘M”’ is an infant? 
Give reasons. 

(b) Legal authorities do not gen- 
erally regard life insurance policies as 
contracts for indemnity, but view them 
as agreements for the payment of a 
definite sum upon the happening of a 
particular event, which may or may 
not occasion a pecuniary loss. Is this 
same attitude applicable to property 
insurance? State specifically why or 
why not. 


A. (a) (1) Yes. A minor’s contract for 
a non-necessary is voidable and he may 
disaffirm it. The courts generally hold 
that an automobile is not a necessary. 
Accordingly, liability insurance for the 
automobile would likewise not be a 
necessary. If by reason of the minor’s 














social and economic status, or other 
conditions, the automobile were held to 
be a necessary for the minor, then it is 
likely that the insurance would also be a 
necessary and the minor would not be 
permitted to disaffirm. However, there 
is nothing to show in this case that un- 
usual circumstances exist, hence it is 
assumed that the general rule should be 
applied. 

(2) No. The privilege of disaffirming 
a contract on the ground of minority is 
personal to the minor. Although the 
‘minor has the option to avoid the con- 
tract, the other party is bound if he is 
competent and if the contract is other- 
wise valid. The rule permitting minors 
to disaffirm is one designed to protect 
minors and hence may not be invoked 
by competent parties who have entered 
into contracts with minors. * 

(b) The same attitude is not applica- 
ble to property insurance. Contracts of 
property insurance, with the exception 
of “stated value”’ policies authorized in a 
few states by statute, are always con- 


te 
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tracts of indemnity. Their purpose is to 
indemnify the insured to the extent of 
the actual monetary loss or damage 
sustained by him. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
determine with accuracy the monetary 
value of a human life. On the other 
hand, physical property normally can be 
valued and measured in terms of money; 
likewise the measure of loss on such 
property can be determined. 

Also, the moral hazard is thought to 
be greater in property insurance than in 
life insurance. This is based on the belief 
that persons are much less likely to com- 
mit suicide or to commit the serious 
crime of murder for profit than they are 
to commit less serious crimes against 
property for gain. 

In property insurance the incentive 
for gain and the attendant moral hazard 
are circumscribed by two factors: First, 
the principle of indemnity that limits 
recovery to the actual loss, and second, 
the principle that an insurable interest 
must exist at the time of the loss. 


Schoolboy Boners 


Heredity means if your grandfather didn’t have any children, then your 
father probably wouldn’t have had any, and neither would you, probably. 





Cromwell’s real failure was that he thought Englishmen better 
than they really were, but before he died he found out his mistake. 





I would like to have known Mark Anthony because he must have 


had a very weak will and must have been a lovemaking man. 




























¢ Such bonds should be 
executed by corporate 
surety companies rather 
than by personal sureties 


Bonding Veterans’ Estates 


NE OF THE MOST regrettable 
O aftermaths of the War is the 
large number of incapacitated vet- 
erans. Your government, through 
the Veterans Administration, is 
providing facilities for their hos- 
pitalization, rehabilitation, ‘edu- 
cation and vocational training. 
This is not a matter of charity. It 
is our duty to see that everything 
within reason is done for the com- 
fort and well-being of these vet- 
erans and their close dependents. 

Unfortunately there will be all 
too many cases of more or less 
permanent incompetency which 
will necessitate the appointment of 
a committee or guardian to pre- 
serve and manage the incompe- 
tent’s estate. An individual fi- 
duciary appointed by the court 
must furnish a surety bond‘ to 
cover performance of duty and to 
protect the veteran’s estate from 
loss. It is the duty of agents and 
companies alike to see that such 
bonds are executed by corporate 
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surety companies, not by personal 
sureties whose ability to respond 
to losses at some indeterminate 
time in the future is highly prob- 
lematical. As a matter of fact the 
Veterans Administration recog- 
nizes the vastly superior worth of 
corporate suretyship. Its policy is 
to recommend corporate surety 
bonds and it so states to the court 
whenever it appears in proceed- 
ings for the appointment of a com- 
mittee or guardian in veterans’ 
cases. 

Those agents and underwriters 
experienced in writing bonds for 
guardians of incompetent World 
War I veterans will agree that this 
class of business is somewhat 
troublesome to handle and is beset 
with some underwriting hazards. 
The customary practice of surety 
companies generally is to look 
with some disfavor on a bond for a 












fiduciary who does not engage a 
competent attorney for advice and 
assistance in the proper perform- 
ance of duties as prescribed by 
law. In a great many veterans’ 
cases attorneys are not engaged by 
the guardians. As a consequence, 
joint control of the principal and 
income of the estate must be exer- 
cised by the agent or company. 
Furthermore, the vast majority of 
veterans’ estates are small and the 
required surety bonds, therefore, 
carry small premiums. Certain 
compensating safeguards and serv- 
ices are present, however, to off- 
set such disadvantages. 

Local offices of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration are ably staffed with 
attorneys whose services are pro- 
vided gratis in the handling of 
veterans’ affairs. By Federal act 
and regulations, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration is required to co- 
ordinate with the laws of the vari- 
ous states as respects the estates of 
incompetents. In most states laws 
have been enacted making the 
Veterans Administration a party 
in interest in the estates of incom- 
petent veterans and copies of peti- 
tions, orders, accountings, etc., 


must be furnished the Veterans _ 


Administration. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration audits and either ap- 
proves or objects to accountings 
and if the accountings are not 
periodically filed as required by 
the state law, it will petition the 
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court for an order requiring the 
filing of an account. The Veterans 
Administration checks the legality 
and actual existence of all invest- 
ments in connection with account- 
ings. Past experience indicates that 
the. Veterans Administration is 
most cooperative and is of great 
assistance in keeping these estates 
in good order. 

Disability compensation allow- 
ances are made monthly by the 
Veterans Administration for the 
support of the disabled veteran 
and his close dependents. The 
amounts are determined by sev- 
eral facts, such as the percentage 
of disability, whether disability 
was service connected or not, and, 
in the case of a single veteran with 
no dependents, whether state or 
government hospitalization is pro- 
vided. Usually World War II 
veterans who have been declared 
incompetent will receive the maxi- 
mum allowances, which amount 
to $115 per month. The guardian 
or committee of the incompetent 
may use such allowances and other 
income only for the maintenance 
and support of (1) the incompe- 
tent veteran, (2) dependent wife 
and children and (3) dependent 
parénts of the veteran. 

The handling of joint control 
by the agent for the surety com- 
pany may be simplified by the fol- 
lowing procedure: 

1. Arrange joint control over 
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the guardian’s bank account and 
safe deposit box, using the surety 
company’s joint control forms. 

2. Have the guardian write to 
the Veterans Administration re- 
questing that all monthly disabil- 
ity compensation checks be mailed 
to the agent or directly to the 
bank. Checks 
will be made 
payable to the 
guardian, but 
may be depos- 
ited in the bank 
account with- 
out endorse- 
ment. 

3. Have the 
guardian peti- 
tion the court 
for the issuance 
of an order per- 
mitting the 
guardian to ex- 
pend certain 
sums monthly 
for the support 
of the incom- 
petent veteran 
and his close dependents, if any. 

4, Serve a copy of this “main- 
tenance” order on the bank, to- 
gether with a letter signed by the 
agent authorizing the bank to 
honor checks drawn monthly by 
the guardian in the amounts and 
to the order of those named in the 
court order without the consent to 
payment by the agent appearing 
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on such checks; all other checks to 
require the usual consent. 

In this way a great deal of time 
and detail is obviated. 

Accumulated, unused surplus 
of income should be invested 
periodically by the guardian and 
the securities placed in the safe 
deposit box to 
which the 
agent has joint 
access with the 
guardian. All 
investments 
must be “‘le- 
gals” in accord- 
ance with the 
applicable state 
laws and are 
subject to ap- 
proval or ob- 
jection by the 
Veterans Ad- 
ministration on 
accountings. It 
is interesting to 
observe that a 
very high per- 
centage of in- 
vestments held in incompetent 
veterans’ estates consists of United 
States government bonds. These 
are legal investments in every 
state and should always be recom- 
mended. 


It must be remembered that 


only income received by the es- 
tate is expendable for the support 
of the veteran and his close de- 











pendents. Any use of the principal 
is subject to approval by the Vet- 
erans Administration and must be 
authorized by petition and court 
order. 

When a veteran dies his estate 
is administered in the usual man- 
ner without supervision or control 
by the Veterans Administration. 
The payment of any sums by the 
Veterans Administration to minor 
or incompetent heirs of a de- 
ceased veteran, such as pensions, 
National Service Life Insurance 
benefits, etc., is supervised, how- 
ever, in the same manner and to 
the same extent as in the case of an 
incompetent. veteran. Surety 
bonds for the guardians or for 
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the committees of such minors or 
incompetents should be handled 
with the same care and proce- 
dures. 

This brief résumé will indicate 
that this class-of business should 
rightly be considered as a service 
facility to those who need it most 

—our own American men and 
women whose sacrifices for our 
security and preservation must 
never be forgotten. A word from 
the agent to the service officers of 
local veterans’ associations, such 
as the American Legion, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, etc., that he is 
prepared to handle such bonds 
will be well received and appreci- 
ated. 


es 





“The Voice of Business” 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is now broad- 
casting from Washington, D. C., a 15-minute program of business 
news comment every Saturday evening at 6 o’clock, Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, over the facilities of the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany. The series, known as ““The Voice of Business,” ran through 
June and will resume in October to continue until the end of the 
year. 

In this series the Chamber gives a business interpretation of news 
that is currently in the headlines. The purpose of the broadcasts is 
to explain what the news means to business men and to all those who 
derive their income directly or indirectly from business operations. 























C.P.C.U. Questions AND ANSWERS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Editor: 

I enjoy reading THE CasuALty AND 
Surety JOURNAL so much that I hesitate 
to point out two errors which I have 
noticed in your April issue in the 
C.P.C.U. examination questions and 
composite answers. On page 52 under 
Section 4 it says: 


**While under the Blanket Position 
Bond the penalty named in the bond 
is available for each identifiable per- 
son involved in the loss.” 


The Blanket Position Bond has a spe- 
cial section which provides coverag« 
where it is impossible to identify the in- 
dividual causing the loss. It would seem, 
therefore, that the word ‘‘ identifiable” 
should either be omitted altogether or 
further defined. 

Under Section 5 on the same page it 
says: 


““The amount of coverage there- 
after available is the penalty less the 
loss.”” 


Under the Commercial Blanket Bond 
on the section for Deductions and Rein- 
statement after stating that the face of 
the bond is reduced by the amount of 
the loss it says: 


“The sum so deducted shall be 
automatically restored as of said date 








but only as to losses resulting from 
fraudulent or dishonest acts committed 
thereafter.” 


Therefore, so far as subsequent losses 
are concerned, the bond is automatically 
restored to its full penalty without the 
need of any retroactive Rider. It is for 
prior undiscovered losses that the re- 
troactive Restoration Rider is required. 

A strict examiner might pick up the 
student in an.examination if he gave the 
two answers as printed. 

Kent PACKARD 
Secretary 
Stokes Packard & Smith, Inc. 


(Mr. Packard’s letter was submitted to 
Dean Harry J. Loman of the Ameri- 
can Institute for Property ana Liabil- 
ity Underwriters, Inc., and his reply 
follows. — Ep.] 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Editor: 

I am fully aware that not all of our 
answers are perfect and have relied on 
the ‘“‘Dean’s Note” to so inform the 
readers. As you know, the answers are 
usually published a considerable period 
after the examinations, which is some- 
thing of a handicap. Especially is this 
so when the reading material is fre- 
quently out-of-date at the time of the 
examinations and an allowance must be 
given candidates for answers based on 
our suggested readings. Moreover, we 
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always give the candidates the benefit 
of the doubt if more than one interpreta- 
tion is possible. 

As to the two specific cases that were 
called to your attention, I believe both 
could be greatly improved. At the same 
time I should say that with reference 
to the first question the policy covers 
employees only and when in doubt I 
believe the causers of a loss must be 
identified as employees. 

As to the second question, prior to 
May 19, 1945, another critic might have 
said that it would be incorrect to imply 
that automatic restoration was effective 
without additional cost. In some respects 
this was an unfortunate question and 
caused some confusion because a new 
rule became effective between the time 
that our examination questions were 
made up and the date of the examina- 
tion 
Harry J. Loman 


Sare Deposit Boxes 
AND BURGLARS 

Rutland, Vt. 
Dear Editor: 

On page 53 of the recent issue of THE 
CAUSALTY AND SuRETY JOURNAL, I note 
the picture of a wreckage of some bank 
furniture and safe deposit boxes piled 
and scattered around on the floor, with 
apparently the contents of the same well 
scattered. 

I am wondering if the name and lo- 
cation of the bank should be given out, 
and what happened, as to whether a, 
flood, or fire, or an explosion, caused 
this chaotic condition. If that is permis- 
sible, I would be glad to receive the in- 
formation, as I am much interested in 
such a case as this. 

From the photo, I can’t quite under- 











stand what could have happened to 

make all of these compartments empty. 

I will appreciate any information you 
feel you can give me. 

Very truly yours, 

A. C,. Mason 


. F 


(The bank was in Chicago and one 
feature which doubtless was known to 
the burglars was that many of the safe 
deposit boxes contained large sums of 
money. Another picture, taken from a 
different angle, is shown above. It 
shows the back of the section of the 
boxes from which the 4 inch steel has 
been burned off and hammered down 
and thrown on to the floor. To the left 
are the metal boxes in which the 
property of the depositors had been 
contained. To the right are the empty 
cells in which the boxes had been. 
The back of the vaults having been 
removed, the boxes were pulled out 
backwards, their contents dumped on 
the floor, the money, diamonds, high 
grade jewelry and other valuables 
taken, and the papers and _ lesser 
valuables thrown on a heap and left 
behind. — Ep.) 














A. Batristini, assistant manager of the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany’s Pittsburgh branch office, has 
held his present position since August of 
last year. He entered the service of the 
company in 1922, in the home office’s 
automobile department. In April, 1931, 
he was transferred to the Pittsburgh 
office where, for a number of years, he 
was in charge of the automobile under- 
writing. Later he was placed in charge 
of all casualty underwriting. Before he 
attained his present position, his duties 
had been enlarged and he was given 
charge of personnel, besides which he did 
considerable field work and _ special 
assignments. (Sell the “Extras,” Too, page 
43.) 


Y + + 


Cuar.es H. Boxman, resident manager 
of the Pittsburgh office of the New Am- 
sterdam Casualty Company, has worked 
on Insurance Day committees ever since 
the event began. Continuously engaged 
in the insurance business since 1911, he 
has held his present position since 1925. 
Seven times he has been General Chair- 
man for Pittsburgh Insurance Day, and 
in 1931, he was president of the Insur- 
ance Club, sponsor of the Day; and, in 
1943 and 1944, he was president of the 
Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania. 
(Pittsburgh Has Its Day, page 35.) 





Epwarp R. GRANNIss came with the 
National Conservation Bureau in 1939 
as director, Industrial Division. In 1940 
he planned, organized and then directed 
the casualty department of the National 
Bureau for Industrial Protection, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as its associate manager, 
providing fire, accident and sabotage 
protection for war production plants 
during the war. Following the out- 
break of war, he enlisted and became 
director of the Army safety program, 
encompassing military and civilian per- 
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sonnel, prisoners of war and private 
plants under war contracts. Follow- 
ing his return from Europe in 1945 
where he organized the Theater Safety 
Program, he was awarded the Legion of 
Merit for “ facilitating a major conserva- 
tion of manpower and materials.” Col- 
onel Granniss has now returned to the 
Bureau in his previous capacity. An 
article by him, “‘ This War is Safer,” ap- 
peared in the August-September, 1945, 
issue of THe JourNAL. (Safety Report — 
Germany, page 9.) 
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Carro.i W. Lairp, assistant secretary 
of the Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
\merica, began his insurance career 
with the National Surety Company in 
1920, directly after graduation from 
Princeton University. He became as- 
sistant secretary for that company, after 
which he went with the Union Indem- 
nity Co, in the same capacity and later 
as vice president. He was subsequently 
New York state bonding manager for 
the Employers’ Group. He joined the 
Indemnity Insurance -Co. of North 
\merica in 1934 as head of the surety 
department. (Bonding Veterans’ Estates, 
page 57.) 
vy a9 


Jesse W. RANDALL, president of the 
Travelers, has been with that company 
since 1905, when he entered as mail 
clerk. Five years later he was made a 
special agent; later promoted to the posi- 
tion of casualty manager of the Spring- 
field office. Transferred to Worcester as 


branch manager, he was later sent to. 


Boston as assistant manager. He re- 
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turned to the home office as assistant 
secretary — later, secretary — of the 
compensation and liability department. 
Promoted to vice president of the Travel- 
ers Insurance Co., and later of the In- 
demnity Co., in 1944 he was appointed 
director of all four Travelers companies. 
He became president of the Travelers 


. companies in 1945. He is a past presi- 


dent of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives. (A Means to Better 
Living, page 1.) 


5 Y y 


H. P. Sre_twaGeEn is executive vice 
president of the Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of North America. He entered the 
insurance business in 1920, following his 
graduation from New York University 
and service in World War I, as a mem- 
ber of the automobile department of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. He later became secre- 
tary-treasurer of that organization and 
secretary of the Acquisition Cost Con- 
ference. He joined his present company 
in 1929 as assistant vice president, was 
promoted to vice president, and then to 
his present office. He is a trustee of the 
American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters and a member of 
the Casualty Actuarial Society. (Sales- 
manship — Reconversion Key, page 19.) 


Credits. — Photographs: pages 32, 33 and 
39, courtesy of V. E. Schott, assistant 
manager, Pittsburgh office, Aetna Casu- 
alty and Surety Co.; pages 31 and 34, 
Acme Newspictures. Art Work: Horace 
T. Elmo, M. J. Kopsco, Jay Kay, A. 
McWilliams and Edgar Allen, Jr. 
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